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e Your Money's Worth 


THE DUCK HAWK'S NEST 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 











Beginning July 1, the subscription fee for Game News, as advertised on 

* the back cover, the masthead, and through notices within the magazine for 

WHEN OUR SOIL IS GONE the past six months, was increased from 50 cents for residents and $1.00 for 

—THEN WHAT non-resident, and a group rate of 40 cents in lots of ten or more in a single 

order for resident sportsmen’s organizations, to $1.00 a year, $1.50 for two 

years, and $2.00 for three years for everyone, resident or non-resident, and 
* 50 cents for resident sportsmen’s organizations under the group plan. 


By Howard Wm. Higbee 





THE RESEARCH PROGRAM The Commission decided to increase the fees for several reasons, namely: 


By Robert D. McDowell 1. The cost of printing, paper, etc., has jumped far beyond its ability to 
and spend conservatively the money required to publish the magazine. It was 
Logan J. Bennett always published at a loss, but the Commission never quibbled about that 


because it would have had to spend the amount of that loss for other methods 

of publicity if the Game News did not exist. Such being the case the 

THE 1946 PHEASANT Commission felt perfectly justified in raising the ante hoping seriously all of 
PROGRAM its readers would concur in its action. It belives they will because: 


? 





2. It hopes to give them a better magazine all around. Since it made its 
yy sa promise to do so six months ago the text, illustrations, and general news 
" "RACCY," THE MASCOT OF value have improved, and the present high standard will be maintained. 


RATTLESNAKE SHACK A recent survey of similar state conservation magazines placed the GAME 
By A. B. Champlain NEws among the top-notchers. It took into consideration the fact that the 
NEws is devoted principally to game and does not have the wide diversity 
of material that other states have whose administrative set-ups include both 
ALBINISM fish and game and sometimes even forestry and recreational activities. 





By Earl L. Poole We may not be able to print the magazine on the same high grade paper 
which the June, July and August issues contain because the paper shortage 
is still a serious problem. But, with your tolerance and support, we will 
GUN CARE do our best to keep the News attractive and interesting. 


By Ted Trueblood 
* 






STEADY TO WING & SHOT 
By Herbert Dendrick 
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THE RED-BACKED MOUSE 
By Caroline A. Heppenstall 
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“Thirty feet down there was an ominous 
cackle in the air just over my head, and out 
of the corner of my eye I could see the duck 
hawk bearing down on me.” 
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THE DUCK HAWK'S NEST 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Eprtror’s Note: Because of its rarity 7Zcolors of early spring, the peachblow of the 


in Pennsylvania the Duck Hawk is given 
absolute protection and it is a violation 
of the Game Laws to molest their nests 
or eggs, or the nests and eggs of any 
other protected bird within the Com- 
monwealth, 


449 IVE dangerously,” wrote poor Robert 

Louis Stevenson from his deathbed. 
It is a good motto—especially for corpulent, 
middle-aged men. 

Wherefore, struggling against the en- 
croachments of age and the blandishments 
of the flesh, I consort, whenever I can, 
with oologists, who, my experience has 
shown me, are among the few real adven- 
turers still left in this country. 

In public these egg collectors pose as 
bankers, merchants, lawyers, and similar 
everyday individuals. In private they have 
adventures which would make the life of 
the average pirate seem drab and common- 
place. Personally I collect nothing except 
information and the joys of good fellowship 
and far journeyings, which is probably why 
these experts tolerate me on their trips, 
for there are no folk more jealous of their 
secrets than oologists. Wherefore when 
one spring day some years ago, when the 
duck hawk was not protected in Pennsyl- 
vania, three collectors, with whom I have 
forgathered for many years, invited me to go 
with them on a search for duck hawks’ 
nests, I accepted promptly. 

That sky pirate, the duck hawk, is one of 
the speed kings of the sky. A green-winged 
teal, a canvasback duck, or a redhead can 
fly well over a mile a minute, but the duck 
hawk overtakes them all with ease and kills 
his victim with one blow of his great yel- 
low knuckles. Invariably these falcons nest 
on the most inaccessible cliffs they can 
conveniently find, and their rufous eggs 
are among the prized trophies of an 
oologist’s collection. 

That night, enlivened by one of the finest 
dinners ever served on the North American 
continent, and inveigled by false and flat- 
tering words, I agreed to go down the cliff 
in case we found a nest—a promise which 
I was to regret later. 

The next morning we drove for hour 
after hour through a wild country, steering 
our course by the sun and disregarding roads 
and maps and signs. All about us were the 


-¢swamp maples and the hyacinth-blue and 


apple-green of the distant hills, while along 
every brook showed the wine-yellow of the 
twigs of the greening willows. 

Toward the end of the afternoon we came 
to a stretch of wooded bluffs towering half 
a thousand feet above the Delaware. 

The bare cliff had a terrible beauty all 
its own. There were no trees or bushes to 
break the effect of its sheer drop. 

From the wet meadows behind us the 
high, clear notes of the first hylas of the 
year sounded like jangled silver bells, and 
the deep purple and misty violet of the 
hills across the river were laced with silver 
and rose where white birches and red maples 
showed. 

Suddenly the Collector gripped my arm 
and pointed down the cliff, his face shining 
like the sun. Seventy-five feet below was 
a zigzag ledge some two feet wide. There 
in a wide sloping niche in the face of the 
cliff, sat a female duck hawk. 

Catching sight of us, she started up and 
stood for a moment, a fierce, imperious 
figure, the curved markings beside her beak 
looking like a curling black moustache. 
Then she launched herself into the air 
and as she left the ledge, four red eggs 
showed plainly in the little hollow scooped 
in the dry earth, which was all the nest 
she had. 


As I stared down the depths before me 
I realized that I had been a trifle hasty in 
agreeing to go down that cliff. I weigh one 
hundred and ninety pounds. It might strain 
my friends severely to lower and hoist so 
great a weight. Then too, owing to inex- 
perience, I might fall off the ledge and break 
a valuable set of duck hawk eggs. 


Neither of these perfectly valid reasons 
had any effect whatever upon my friends. 
Before I could think up any better ones 
they had spread a blanket over the edge 
of the cliff above the nest to keep the rope 
from cutting, and had tied the hauling and 
guide ropes around a small white-oak tree 
some distance from the edge. The guide 
rope was to be gripped by me to lessen the 
weight on the hauling rope, which was to 
go around me just under my arms in a 
bowline, that knot which will neither tighten 
nor slip. 


(Continued on Page 25) 








N THIS great Land of Liberty 
we have grown up to believe 
that we have inexhaustable 
resources. Because of this 
we have proceeded to use 
them with great extrava- 
gence and waste. We have 

truly earned the title “Wasteful America.” 
In a brief period of less than fifteen years 

we have passed from a land of abundance 
to a land of scarcity. Some people are con- 
tented to believe it is all because of the 
war. Possibly the war has_ contributed 
greatly to our present scarcity of food, 
lumber, bricks, etc. but the truth is we 
have been using our resources at a very 
rapid rate. Some of our most vital re- 
sources such as coal and oil, when once 
used are gone forever. The same is true 
of our soil, for once it is allowed to erode 
away, it is gone forever. 


This Land Before White Men 


When the early colonists first arrived in 
America they found a land of forests in 
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which there dwelled the American Indian 
who for centuries had lived in peace and 
harmony with his god. From nature, the 
forest, the prairie and the streams he ob- 
This is a remnant of Penn's Woods. The 
photo was taken in McKean County in 1931 
and illustrates, in part, the deep forest that 
originally prevailed. 
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WHEN OUR SOIL IS GONE--THEN WHAT? 


By Howard Wm. Higbee 





Under Nature’s care our soils were covered and protected from erosion by 


blanket of forest humus. 
the exposure. 


tained his keeping. He rarely ever took 
from the forest or the stream food or ma- 
terials in excess of his needs. Before the 
White Man came the fishes flopped and 
played in the streams of sparkling clear 
water that flowed from the forests and the 
prairies. 

How envious I am of those who came 
end saw the Great Forests of the east and 
the Deep Prairies cf the west before the 
“Great Harvest” began. In the forest and 
under the prairies the life-giving soil of this 


great continent had accumulated to great 
depths. Everywhere this soil, the most vital 
of all natural resources, was covered and 


protected from rain and erosion by thick 
mats of humus which had accumulated under 
dense growths of forest and grasses. Soil 
erosion and land destruction was no prob- 
lem on this continent until it was invaded 
and torn upside down by white men. So 
once we had: 

1. Magnificent Forests and Deep Prairies. 
In the east the American Chestnut fed 
the wildlife of the forest and in the west 
great herds of buffaloes lived on the 
prairies. 

2. Deep. soils that were a product of 
millions of years of rock weathering and 
soil development. They, too, over great 
areas are fast becoming little more than 
history. 

3. Streams of sparkling clear water, now 
memories of the past. 


The Great Harvest 


The Great Harvest started soon after the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock and fol- 
lowed the elimination of the American In- 
dian. Where the Indian refused to retreat 
he was murdered because a great harvest 
was on. First the wildlife was slaughtered 
and used for food or furs. Then they cut 
down the forest the most of which was 
either burned or sold to Europe. When land 


a thick 
Note how it hangs in thick sheets down over the edges of 


settlement moved into the Ohio Valley the 
forest trees had but little if any value. To 
clear the land the timber was cut and 
burned where it fell. Logs that were too 
large to be moved were made the center 
of brush fires. In this mad rage of land 
clearing, huge black walnut trees were often 
felled and burned so the land could be used 
for crops. Today the stumps of those walnut 
trees would be far more valuable than the 
land on which they once grew. 

With the invention of the steel plow the 
prairie lends of the west were turned up- 
side down. Later the development of the 
gas engine and the tractor carried the steel 
plow to the edges of the deserts. When 
the American Indian saw the plows moving 
across the prairies he shrugged his shoulders 
and said “Hu, Too much land upside down.” 
The Indian was right, for from the path of 
the plow there arose the dust storms and the 
Dust Bowl of 36. 

We conquered or killed off the American 
Indian. We cut down the forest and plowed 
over the prairies. We built great cities. 
But at what a price in soil resources! To- 
day erosion is taking away our soil a thou- 
sand times faster than new soil can be 
formed because it takes from 250,000 to 
500,000 years of time for the processes of 
soil formation to produce a foot of soil. 

Today we have a world of hungry people. 
We blame it on the war, but what caused 
the war? A large part of the cause may be 
traced to a scarcity of soil and over-popu- 
lations in those nations that went to war in 
the hope that they might. have more land 
from which to obtain more food. From the 
Garden of Eden down through the ages the 
story is the same. Man has wasted the 
soil that makes his existence on this earth 
possible. 

Our Land As It Is Today 

Today if any one should choose to travel 

across this land of ours he would find the 
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great forest areas of the east have been 
cut over, burned over, or otherwise muti- 
lated until there isn’t a sizeable area of 
good saw timber from Maine to Georgia or 
west to the Rockies. Throughout this eastern 
forest region there now exists thousands 
upon thousands of “Ghost Farms” and mil- 
lions of acres of abandoned “old fields.” 
According to some recent estimates there 
now exists in Pennsylvania alone approxi- 
mately four million acres of idle or aban- 
doned land that once was used for the 
production of crops. Much of this land is 
idle because of erosion on the steeper areas 
or crop exhaustion on the more level areas 
that are now idle. 


Out in Iowa and Illinois, the corn states 
of America, the problem of soil conser- 
vation is becoming more serious each year 
and farther west on the ranges the grass 
lands have been so depleted by overgrazing 
that millions of acres of the western range 
is now “weed-land” rather than “grass- 
land.” New forests can be planted on aban- 
doned lands but there is a great question 





Now we have idle lands where the soil is washing away. 


for every acre of land in the United States. 
eae as Now that we have spent this amount of 
Oa Oe ee money plus hundreds of thousands of human 
; lives in a brief period of five or six years, 
it is high time we begin to conserve the 
land our men have fought for and died for, 
because there is no other land in this world 
we would choose to go to. We and our 
children, their children, and other children 
for generations will have to produce from 





he the soil of this nation the food they will 
To need for their existence. They will have 
nd to produce it not on the soils we had but 
= the soils they inherit from us. 
o A philosophy of soil and human conserva- 
en tion must be instilled into the minds of 
ed every American. 
rut Much has been written and published on 
the soil and land conservation but as of this 
day there is more conservation on paper 

the than there is on the land. If you doubt 
ip~ this statement that is your privilege, but a 
the careful examination of the countryside any- 
eel where in Pennsylvania will show a great 
1en scarcity of actual soil erosion control on the 
ng This soil is protected from erosion by a thick cover of alfalfa that was established land. This also applies with equal se- 
"? oe (Continued on Page 24) 
b: as to the future value of eroded lands for 

forests because tree growth on _ shallow 
soils is extremely slow. 
oe The western ranges can be reseeded to 
a grasses but they are not the grasses that 
si were there originally, for many of the 
a original prairie grasses are very poor seed 
ni producers. So, the food for beefsteaks or 
te lamb chops on the ranges is not as abundant 


of as it was in the gay ’90’s. And, last but 
not least our soil resources have been badly 
depleted all across the country and there 





e. . ee ; ; 

is no possibility of replanting or replacing 

“ the soil, for when it is gone it is gone for- 

oil ever. Our coal, oil, and soil resources are 

ri vital, and the future prosperity of this na- 

nd tion will be in proportion to the reserves of 

a these resources. 

th It's Time for a Change From Extravagence 

e ‘ 

the and Waste to Conservation and Economy 

rth _ We have just finished a war that was 
fought to preserve and protect this land of 
ours from those who would have been happy 

vel to have the land we have wasted. In 


the money alone we have invested in this late 


A : Lime and fertilizer are all that was needed to change this area from abandoned land 
war the equivalent of approximately $160 to grass land. 














Hundreds of deer were weighed and examined over a period of years to determine 
average body weights within various age classes. 


HE summarized research activities listed 

below were conducted by employees of 
the Commission and by personnel employed 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act and in- 
cludes those projects undertaken during the 
past ten-year period, the findings of which 
may be applied practically to the game 
management problems which confront the 
Commission from time to time. 

Because most of its workers were in ser- 
vice during the war, all of the projects were 
discontinued temporarily. Now the Com- 
mission plans to reopen its closed proj- 
ects, and enter into new ones as soon as 
the necessary personnel becomes available. 


WHITE-TAILED DEER STUDIES _  (1936- 
1944) 


Weighing and Examining Deer in Open 
Seasons (1936-1942)—Gerstell, Langenbach, 
Latham, McDowell, and others. 

This project revealed that a gradual de- 
crease in average body weights within the 
various age classes occurred throughout the 
deer range prior to and during the time of 
the studies; evidence of an inadequate food 
supply. 

Controlled Deer Breeding Experiment 
(1936-1942) —Gerstell, Latham, McDowell. 


This study showed that fecundity is di- 
rectly affected by quality and quantity of 
available feed, the poorer the feed, the 
fewer the offspring; that the weight and 
antler size of the mature animals is pro- 
portionate to the quality and quantity of 
available feed. os 


* Acting Chief, Div. of Research. 


**TLeader, Pa. Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit. 


When feed was poor, and scarce, one em- 
bryo, usually the male, was sometimes ab- 


sorbed. 


Analysis of Big Game Stubs in an Antler- 
less Deer Season (1938)—Gerstell, McDowell. 


THE RESEARCH 


PAST, PRESENT 


By Robert D. McDowell* 
and 


Logan J. Bennett** 


In this study it was determined that the 
ratio in sex of antlerless immature deer 
shot was directly proportionate to the food 
conditions of the range. In poor territories 
the majority of the fawns shot were 
females. On fair feeding ranges this ma- 
jority decreased; in regions where food 
was abundant and of a high quality the 
sex ratio of the fawns was approximately 
1:1. This further confirmed the conclusions 
reached in the controlled breeding experi- 
ment above. 


Survey of Pennsylvania Deer Herd (1938) 
—Latham. 


In this survey the conditions of the range, 
both as to populations and feed available, 
were plotted on a map of the State, and the 
primary deer range about 8,500,000 acres was 
defined. 


The survey was of very great value in 
convincing organized sportsmen of the need 
for the antlerless seasons of 1938 and 1940. 

The findings in these several related proj- 
ects gave the Commission the factual evi- 
dence necessary to support its regulatory de- 
cisions, and indicated clearly that until such 
time as universal lumbering operations are 
revived on a broad scale the present deer 
herd must be controlled by antlerless deer 





The study of wild turkeys revealed that a cross between farm hens and wild toms 
were far superior to game farm crosses. 
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AND FUTURE 


seasons where feed is neither abundant nor 
of good quality. To regulate the existing 
herd so that it may consist of healthy in- 
dividuals, with a sex balance of normal 
proportions, it must be kept at a level 
compatible with existing food supply. 


RINGNECK PHEASANT STUDIES (1936- 
1942) 

Physiological Experiments (1938-1941) — 
Gerstell, Latham, Langenbach, Beule. 

It was borne out through this experiment 
that reproduction is not adversely affected 
by partial exposure and malnutrition over 
longer periods than was commonly believed 
possible. In fact, it was found that birds sub- 
jected to alternate periods of exposure and 
malnutrition, although laying later (which 
is believed to be desirable for released 
birds), produced eggs superior in fertility 
and hatchability to those birds given all the 
feed desired. 

In practical application therefore, it is 
not necessary, in order to assure repro- 
duction in the wild state, to feed birds held 
on the game farms for release purposes as 
high a quality or as much feed as birds 






Much valuable nesting, rearing and distribution data were obtained on the cotton- 
tail rabbit. 


held for breeding stock. Furthermore, it 
would appear that the cost of feed to hold 
mature birds for release could be greatly 
reduced without lowering the present stand- 
ard of birds. 





Census counts of woodcocks have been made in central Pennsylvania each spring 
and fall since 1938 to determine population trends. 





Banding and Tagging Program (1936- 


1941) —Gerstell, McDowell. 

This undertaking revealed that approxi- 
mately 22% of mature cock birds released 
prior to one particular gunning season were 
shot during the following open season, this 
high percentage of recovery being on the 
better pheasant ranges. Only about 5% of 
the mature cock birds released in the spring 
were shot during the following open sea- 
sons. 

This would indicate that in an area con- 
sidered suitable for the re-establishment 
of a depleted bird population, spring re- 
leased birds should be stocked in order to 
restore more quickly a shootable popula- 
tion. 


Sexing of Day-old Pheasant Chicks (1942) 
—Latham, Buele. 

In this project a simple method was found 
of sexing day-old pheasant chicks by which 
a comparatively inexperienced handler may 
quickly sex a group of birds with a very 
high degree of accuracy. 

This technique may be employed to great 
advantage in the management of the game 
farms when it is desired to retain quantities 
of birds of one sex. It is also of value to 
private breeders who frequently desire to 
raise a large percentage of males only to 
fill orders from gun clubs and individuals. 


Wildwood Park 1937-1941— 
Langenbach. 

This survey showed that the crow was 
the cause of the greatest nest damage in an 


area where no mowing was conducted and 


(Continued on Page 22) 


Survey 





Superintendent Isaac 





Baumgardner of the Western Game Farm 
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Photo Tribune Pub. Co.., 


Meadville. 
is examining the 


first tray of baby pheasant chicks hatched recently at the farm’s new incubator house. 
Part of the eggs were hatched while others were in the process of hatching as this 


picture was taken. 


HE map on page 9 shows the counties 

from which applications for day-old ring- 
neck pheasant chicks were received from 
sportsmen’s organizations during the spring 
of 1946. The upper figure represents the 
number of applications received, the lower 
figure the number of chicks requested. 

Since many of the applicants have had 
previous pheasant propagation experience, 
it is hoped that this year’s chick program 
will result in the release of upwards of 
75,000 additional pheasants. Such coopera- 
tion will in no way affect the normal allot- 
ments of adult stock from the Game Com- 
mission’s, farms and birds purchased from 
private breeders. Distribution of these ring- 
necks is based upon the amount of farm land 
in each region. 


In addition the Commission plans to raise 
at its game farms approximately 40,000 to 
50,000 pheasants. Some of these birds will 
be released this fall, others next spring, 
in keeping with the Commission’s present 
restocking policy. 

To increase the production of farm-reared 


birds, the Commission recently purchased 
ever 500 acres of suitable farm land in 


Rockdale township, Crawford County, three 
miles east of Cambridge Springs. This tract 
is known as the Western Game Farm, and 
will enable the Commission to double its 
ringneck pheasant production in western 
Pennsylvania. Twenty additional brooder 
houses will be purchased for use at the 
Loyelsock Game Farm in Lycoming County 
just as soon as they become available. 
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Prepared by Ralph E. Britt 
Div. of Propagation & Distribution 


T THE present time, the Commission is 

examining possible sites for two more 
pheasant farms in other strategic parts of 
the State. 


The Commission has also approved the 
purchase of 13,950 ringneck pheasants from 
Pennsylvania breeders for fall delivery, and 
9,700 from both Pennsylvania and out-of- 
state breeders for 1947 spring delivery. 
These are all the pheasants that were offered 
at reasonable prices. 

Bid forms for these purchases were sent 
out early in February to all ringneck pheas- 
ant propagators holding Pennsylvania prop- 
agating licenses and to non-resident propa- 
gators who requested that forms be sent 
them. These bids were opened late in 
February and all bidders were then notified 
as to the acceptance or rejection of their 
offers. This enabled pheasant breeders to 
contract for their birds early in the season, 
even before the eggs were laid. Bids for 
less than 250 pheasants are not accepted be- 
cause of the high administrative costs in- 
volved in purchasing small lots of birds. 

In order to have more pheasants for re- 
lease this fall and next spring, the Com- 
mission has invited bids for additional 
birds from all available sources. 

Every effort is being made to obtain, 
both by State Game Farm production and 
purchase, just as many pheasants as pos- 
sible for restocking suitable areas in Penn- 
sylvania. With the splendid cooperation 
now offered by the Commonwealth’s sports- 
men in the day-old chick program, there is 
every reason to feel optimistic as to pros- 
pects for better pheasant hunting in the 
immediate future. 


Clubs and Individuals Cooperating 
in the Day-Old Chick Program 


Allegheny County 
Roberts Hollow Sportsmen’s Club 
Sewickley Field Trial Club 

Armstrong County 
NuMine District Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Kiski Twp. Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Armstrong Co. Hunting & Fishing Clud 


Buffalo Valley Sportsmen’s Assn. 
J. F. Hughes, Kittanning 

Beaver County 

Midland Sportsmen’s Club, Inc. 


Beaver Falls Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Bedford County 

Bobs Creek Sportsmen’s 
Bedford-Fulton Counties 

Sportsmen’s Assn. of Bedford and Fulton Cos. 
Bedford County 

Southern Cove Rod and Gun Club 

Bedford Co. Game Protective Assn. 
Blair County 

Duncansville Wildlife Assn. 
Cambria County 

Hastings Sportsmen’s Assn. 

Walter Picklo, Conemaugh 

Imperial Game & Fish Prot. Assn. 

Greater Ferndale Sportsmen’s Ciub 

Dunlo Rod and Gun Club 


Assn. 
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Lilly Rod and Gun Club 

Colver Rod and Gun Club 

Cambria Co. Game Prot. Assn. 
Ciarion County 

Red Bank Valley Sportsmen’s Assn. 

The Buck Tails 

Foxburg Rod and Gun Club 
Clearfield County 

Beccaria Sportsmen’s Association 

Grassflat Sportsmen's Association 
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Cherry Valley Sportsmen’s Assn. 

Long Branch Sportsmen’s Club 
Westmoreland-Fayette Counties 

East Huntington Twp. Sportsmen 


DAY-OLD PHEASANT CHICK SHIPPING 


INSTRUCTIONS 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—1946 














Crawford County (Sportsmen's Organizations, Youth Group, Etc.) 
Mead Dog Club or Combs 
Conneaut Valley Sportsmen Blue Knob Farmer-Sportsmen Assn. 
Crawford Co. Sportsmen's Club precy = A cages Assn. Club 
Crawford Co. Sportsmen’s Council Lawrence County Sportsmen's Assn. nadia ee siti es = 
Cochranton Antlers Club Mahoning Sportsmen’s Association Sayre S <P Club, Sayre 
Meadville Branch Crawford Co. McKean County Ss y onan eg Club é R oo 
Pymatuning Sportsmen's Club, Inc. Kane Fish and Game Club nll au thai a 
Saegertown Sportsmen’s Council Bradford Sportsmen’s Club perme Rod end ce Club 
Cochranton Sportsmen’s Council Keating Sportsmen’s Association Troy Rod and Gun io 

Elk County Keating Township Sportsmen’s Club onan County 
Hi-La Sportsmen’s Association J. E. Sprague, Bradford = 
St. Marys Sportsmen’s Association Leo Winkie, Bradford a + gaol an Assn. 
Gardner Hill Rod & Gun Club E. J. Brindley, Bradford ‘ities Shae dimcnaeneet’ ds 

Erie County Otto Conservation Association Port Saattidn ". reece oe 
Erie County Sportsmen’s League Mercer County Fireman’s Cl "ae Millh a 
Corry Rod and Gun Club Greenville Sportsmen’s Club Clinton Count - — 

Union City Rifle Club Ralph E. Ash, Hadley yo 

Fayette County Western Reserve Fish & Game Prot. Assn. Column Gams 3 ao 
Fredericktown Field & Stream Club Chas. L. Donnell, Hadley Miss Mae E en ioe Tene Ce 
Leisenring Hunting Club Sandy Lake Sportsmen’s Club A. J Balshi aah — 
Fairchance Rod & Gun Club Mercer Rod and Gun Club Fasenen-Gnartenen ‘Chab 
Jess Hall, Mill Run Somerset County William 1 Heimba “4 D ill 
Fayette Co. Fish & Game Assn. Central City Sportsmen's Assn. Fishin Crack Ss = ogg pa 
Martin Vilcek, Hibbs Gray Sportsmen’s Club Pherae Pi Co =a and G ea b 
Indian Creek Gun Club Somerset Sportsmen’s Association Pe seme nace gall 

Forest County Sipesville Rod and Gun Club acai die Gicdmmemetinn, et 
The West Hickory Sportsmen's Org. Berlin Sportsmen’s Association Cumberlend Count - 

Indiana County Windber Rod and Gun Club Morgan Sturges — New Kingst 
McCory Holding Company Jenner’s Rod and Gun Club rs ae 
Tunnelton Sportsmen's Association Venango County Boiling po ae Sportsmen’s Club 
Lincolns Rod and Gun Club Emlenton Rod and Gun Club Elk Count : 

Brush Valley Sportsmen’s Assn. Franklin Chapter, Izaak Walton League Rolfe + Club. In 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal Co. Washington County Franklin seen . oan - 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. Washington Sportsmen’s Association Colonel ‘Jehn W. Coffey, Chambers 

Jefferson County Raccoon Sportsmen’s Association Mercteve © “ ts; vt Aa elena 
Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s Club Meadowlands Sportsmen’s Club Giemaniamemnane nod . Gun ‘Club 
Wilbur M. Cramer, Brockway Avella Sportsmen’s Association Geesnenatio 4 entemnan? pe - 

Lawrence County Westland Sportsmen’s Club ™ westenes — 

Gilbert Houston, New Castle Muse Sportsmen’s Club (Continued on Page 28) 
6 Map showing counties in which sportsmen are cooperating in the 
aa Fall ° ‘ s . ’ 7 
Commission’s 1946 Pheasant Chick Program. 
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“RACCY,” THE MASCOT OF RATTLESNAKE SHACK 


HE ambled down a main thor- 
oughfare of the city, non- 
chalant and undisturbed by 
its bustle. Her air and at- 
titude indicated familiarity 
with two-legged pedestrians, 
but she had four legs and 

was of the forest kind. She was minding 

her own business, but when a lady pe- 
destrian of the two-legged kind looked her 
full in the face, the lady screamed. A crowd 
gathered; the police were summoned. They 

promptly sent for the zoo keeper and a 

game protector, who knew a raccoon when 

they saw it. They boxed up the sightseer, 
and the city went on with its routine ways. 

There was no raccoon shortage at the 
zoo, however, so it was decided that 
“Raccy” should be returned to the wildwood. 
The vicinity of Rattlesnake Shack, our 
camp on the side of Stony Mountain in Dau- 
phin County, Pennsylvania, was selected as 
an ideal spot for the animal’s back to Na- 
ture venture. 

Raccy inhaled the June mountain air; 
it seemed good, but it was difficult for her 
to realize that she was again a creature 
of the wild. She felt a little strange in her 
new freedom. She encircled the old shack, 
sniffed here and there at the building that 
held strange odors of wood smoke and per- 





By A. B. Champlain 


Reprinted Courtesy Nature Magazine 


haps the scent of mice and men. She drank 
from the cool, gurgling stream that danced 
from level to level on its way down the 
hill, and then made a practice climb up 
and down the old gum tree that stood in 
front of the shack. But for the time Raccy 
remained close inside the little clearing 
while her liberators watched. Finally they 
left, and Raccy prepared to follow them down 
the hill like an obedient house pet. She was 
puzzled when they tried persuasion to make 
her remain; then threats. They left her 
gazing enquiringly in the direction they had 
taken, and that was the last they saw of 
her for a long time. 

Henceforth, Rattlesnake Shack was the 
center of Raccy’s explorations. She wan- 
dered around the place until she became 
familiar with all its features. She investi- 
gated the trails leading in and out. She 
liked the clumps of plants and bushes be- 
hind which she could approach and retreat 
with the modesty befitting her retiring na- 
ture. Then she ventured into the encircling 
forest. Her objective was a home; a shelter 
to which, upon occasions, she could retire; 
a castle from which to sally forth upon the 
business of food and pleasure. She selected 
an old, hollow gum tree, quite some distance 
from the shack, just where we are not quite 
sure, as we must include a few conjectures 





Photo by Roger M. Baker. 
The author feeding “Raccy” during her second year at Rattlesnake Shack. 


along with the facts at our disposal. And 
this is where we weekend “pioneers” come 
in. 

One morning in late June, after a sound 
sleep born of pure mountain air, we woke 
up and poked our noses out of the Shack 
door. There on the porch stood Raccy. Our 
experience in the past with local raccoons 
was a scurry and a flash, a fleeting glimpse 
in the early morning or dusk of evening. 
Here was a different story, and, from all 
indications, our guest was patiently waiting 
for her breakfast. We were surprised be- 
cause we had not heard the story of Raccy 
at that time, but we were delighted. Raccy 
was friendly and companionable, ate from 
our hands and begged for more. After eating 
her fill, she entertained us. She played 
around like a tame kitten, running and 
jumping across the grassy clearing, poking 
her little hand-like claws into all the 
crevices and holes she could find and gen- 
erally expressing her pleasure in her new 
companionship. However, it was the last 
time for many months that Raccy appeared 
during the daylight hours. Henceforth, she 
reverted to the nocturnal habits of her 
kind. 

Our round of weekend trips to camp 
held a new interest. The wood smoke from 
our fire, or the sound of our battery radio 
set, were signals for Raccy to drop in for 
a visit after dark. Before emerging from 
the dim recesses of the woods, she would 
examine the surroundings for a moment, 
apparently to glimpse or scent other strange 
creatures. It was not long before she be- 
came monarch of the area and during several 
nights we heard the growling, muttering or 
squealing of Raccy or the other night 
prowlers she was kicking off the place. 
From now on, during her stay in the vicin- 
ity, it was only at rare intervals that skunks, 
opossums, or rabbits were glimpsed, while 
before these animals were our most fre- 
quent callers. 

We found that Raccy enjoyed peanut 
butter bread, jelly bread and a cookie or 
two in preference to the dog biscuits that 
were offered, and, in return for these favors, 
she dragged up on the porch a small snake, 
a large salamander and some snails for our 
use. 

Raccy’s appearance at camp was usually 
about nine or ten o’clock at night. We 
would hear her as she hopped up on the 
squeaky porch, or see her little pointed 
face peering through the screen door. We 
would go out with gifts, and Raccy would 
be eagerly impatient for her food. She 
would stand on her hind feet and beg; 
climb up our legs, or even sit in our laps 
to enjoy dessert. She would clamber all 
over us, looking for a piece of candy, but we 
were not permitted to handle her, Except 
for this, she was generally docile and 
friendly. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Phcto U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 
Albino Porcupine. 


F the various kinds of “freaks” or “sports” that occur in the ani- 

mal world, one of the commonest and probably the one that 
excites the most widespread interest, is the condition known as 
albinism. 

This abnormality is caused by the partial or complete absence of 
pigmentation in the skin, hair, eyes, and in certain internal organs, 
giving the individual in which it occurs, a white color, with pink 
eyes and skin, the latter caused by the appearance of the capillaries 
when not concealed by the normal pigmentation. 

While albinism is ordinarily not common, it is known to occur 
in many different forms of life, both animal and vegetable, and 
is so general in its distribution that a list of the forms in which 
it is known to occur would be quite a formidable one. It is naturally 
most familiar among the species that are commonest and most 
frequently observed, and may become more common in concentrated 
populations of any species, particularly those that are limited in 
their distribution as by an island or some other restricted habitat. 

Some writers regard the white winter coats of some northern 
animals and birds, life the ptarmigan, arctic hare and arctic fox, 
as a temporary condition of partial albinism, which in some of the 
extreme northern forms becomes permanent. Thus we have such 
permanently white species as the poplar bear, Greenland hare and 
the white arctic wolf. However, it is pointed out that in all of 
these animals the temporary loss of pigmentation is limited to the 
hair only 

In the white bear (Ursus kermodei) of British Columbia, albin- 
ism is so frequent that it was formerly considered the normal 
condition of that species, which is now generally regarded as a 
local color phase of the black bear, 

Albinism is in no way confined to arctic or subarctic conditions, 
however, as many species of tropical habitat exhibit this tendency. 
White elephants and “blue” tigers are well known, and similar 
cases doubtless occur, although the reverse condition of excessive 
pigmentation, known as melanism, is apparently more common in 
the humid tropical and subtropical regions. Black leopards, jaguars 
and bobcats are frequently encountered under conditions of exces- 
sive humidity. 

Among humankind albinism is fairly frequent, either in its pure 
form or as indicated in a blotched or mottled appearance of the 
skin and hair. Certain African tribes contain a high percentage 
of albinos; in fact the term albino is supposed to have been 
originated by the Portuguese in describing certain individuals of 
tribes in West Africa. In some American Indian tribes, like the 
Zunis of New Mexico, and among the natives of New Guinea and 
some parts of West Africa, the same tendency has been observed, 
as well as the fact that it runs in certain families. It is also known 
to occur with some frequency in certain family groups of animals 
and birds. There are numerous cases on record of families of 
deer, robins, pheasants, and other familiar species in which parents 


— 


*Curator, Reading Public Museum. 





ALBINISM 


By Earl L. Poole* 


and young have carried traces of albinism for several generations. 
In many domesticated animals these albinistic tendencies have been 
inbred until pure albino strains have been developed. White 
rabbits, mice, rats and ferrets are among the best known of these, 
while a partially albinistic strain of mink, known as the platinum 
mink, has recently been bred, and partial albinism has left its 
mark on many varieties of domestic animals in the form of pie- 
bald markings. 


In the wild condition partial albinism is frequently encountered 
either in an abnormally pale color phase, or is manifested in various 
white spots and streaks. I have seen pale or cream-colored cotton- 
tail rabbits, meadow mice, whitefooted mice, as well as “red” or 
cream-colored skunks, and very pale (almost white) examples of 
the American bison have been described and photographed. In 
some species that partial albinism is exhibited in streaks and patches 
of white. This condition has been noticed among deer in the short- 
tailed shew (Blarina) and is fairly frequent in the Brewer’s mole 
(Parascalops). It has also been noticed in various colored races of 
mankind, as previously mentioned. 


There is a well-known tendency among the lower vertebrate and 
invertebrate cave-dwelling animals to produce a practically albi- 
nistic phase of coloring, although this condition is not usually truly 
albinistic, but is rather due to the absence of the stimulus of light. 
In the case of the blind crayfish (Cambarus pellucidus) and several 
species of fish and certain invertebrates found in caves, the white 
color is accompanied by a total loss of sight and hearing. Many 
of the other lower forms of life found in the larger caves show 
some degree of progress toward degeneration of eyesight and loss 
of color. 


Many species of flowering plants produce albinistic varieties, 
which in some cases become common in restricted localities. These 
are often recognized botanically as distinct species. In cultivation 


(Continued on Page 26) 





A partly albino deer killed in the State of 
New Hampshire some years ago. Photo by R. W. 
Carpenter, N. H. Fish & Game Commission. 
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WINNERS 


Winners in the recent Game News sub- 
scription competitions for regular salaried 
Game Portectors and Deputies were Game 
Protector Robert D. Parlaman, Charleroi 
and Deputy Game Protector Charles P. 
Rupert, Oakmont. Mr. Parlaman had 533 
points, Mr. Rupert 259. 

The Game Protector’s competition ran 
from December 1, 1945 through January 15, 
1946, A. M. Crist, Chambersburg, being 
second with 315 points and John M. Haver- 
stick, Lancaster, being third with 76 points. 

The Deputy contest ran from’ Feb- 
ruary 1 to April 30 inclusive with Joseph 
F. Groft, South Mountain, second with 231 
points and George Willson, Taylor, third 
with 173 points. 

The two winners may choose any one of 
the original Game News covers by Jacob 
Bates Abbott, each framed and ready to 
hang. 


=~ +8tse 


tion. 





GAME vs. AUTO 


Joseph C. Rau, Highway Superintendent, 
Mercer County, recently submitted a report 
cf game and domestic creatures killed on 
the highway of that county from January 
1, 1946 to June 1, 1946 as follows: 20 ring- 
neck pheasants; 10 miscellaneous birds; 39 
groundhogs; 11 muskrats; 77 opossums; 705 
rabbits; 2 raccoons; 31 skunks; 29 snakes; 
24 squirrels; 48 chickens; 3 ducks; 2 guineas; 
1 cow; 125 cats; 111 dogs; and 3 calves—a 
total of 950 wild and 293 domestic species or 
a grand total of 1,243. Take it easy Mr. 


Motorist. Give wild and domestic creatures 
a “break.” 
While hunting in Shultz’s Woods, about 


two miles north of Boiling Springs, on 
Thanksgiving Day, Milton Lutz of Boiling 
Springs shot a snow-white, pink-eyed squir- 
rel. Albino squirrels are said to occur only 
once in 25,000. 





Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 
Taxidermists applying for new or renewal licenses are required to pass an examina- 


A group of applicants met in the Commission’s offices recently to display their 


wares to the three members of the Taxidermy Board who are standing in the back 


row. Third from left is Dr. M. J. Kelly, Everhart Museum, Scranton; R. L. Fri 


cke, 


Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh behind the deer head, and Mr. H. T. Green, Philadel- 
phia Academy of Sciences, next to Mr. Fricke. 


Financial Status 
The amount of money credited to 
the Game Fund during May, 
MN itu g Ula eter aie aCKeked $ 60,083.63 
The amount disbursed from the 


Game Fund during May, 1946 .. 165,146.34 
The Treasury Department Game 
Fund balance May 31, 1946 .. .2,355,352.20 


(Exclusive of $200,000.00 invested in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. The balance includes the 
War-Time Reserve, although no deduction is 
made for commitments and unwarranted 
requisitions as of May 31, 1946.) 


PROSECUTIONS 


During May Field Officers of the Com- 
mission brought 50 prosecutions for viola- 
tion of the Game Law and collected $2,288. 
Thirteen prosecutions were for attempting 
to collect bounty fraudulently. 


NOTICE TO Gl’s 


Ex GI's who did not possess a free hunt- 
ing license during 1945 before they were 
discharged, will be required to purchase one 
if they want to hunt groundhogs, the season 
for which opened June 1. This also ap- 
plies when hunting for any wild animals or 
wild birds, whether protected or not. 

Pennsylvania residents still in the armed 
forces, and servicemen and women from 
other states if officially stationed within 
Pennsylvania thirty days or more, are still 
entitled to a free license. These licenses 
can be secured only from County Treasurers 
and are valid to August 31, 1946. 

Servicemen who have been discharged 
since they secured their free 1945 license 
may continue to use such license until date 
of expiration, August 31, 1946. After that 
date they shall be required to purchase a 
1946 license, which will be valid from Sep- 
tember 1, 1946 to August 31, 1947. 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


“One day in January I tracked a fox for 
3 or 4 miles through Spring Creek Town- 
ship, Warren County. Over this course 
I did not see where foxes had killed any- 
thing, but I did see where owls had killed 
four rabbits and a grouse. I thought this 
might be of interest to other hunters.”— 
P. H. Stenman, Corry. 
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Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 
WM. A. MILLER 


Bill Miller, Sr., Statistical Clerk in the Divi- 
sion of Accounting, who resigned ).ay 1 to 
become a Railway Mail Clerk, will L. greatly 
missed by everyone in the department. Genial, 
witty and always willing to lend a helping hand 
Bill was popular at work or play. He served in 
the armed forces from January 9, 1942 to No- 
vember 5, 1945, holding the rank of Sergeant. 
We all wish him well in his new job. 


Game Management Cooperation 
Pays Off 


Big game animals have been substantially 
benefited by Federal, State and private co- 
operative management and by restrictions on 
hunting brought about by the war, particu- 
larly on National Forests, according to the 
latest yearly game estimates of the Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
that agency recently reported. 

The estimated game population for the 
year 1944, for which complete figures are 
available, was put at 2,300,000. The Forest 
Service began making big game estimates for 
the first time in 1913 and made them service- 
wide in 1921. In the past two decades, the 
game supply doubled during each ten years 
of management, the report said. 





Photo by Dick Keister. 


Curiosity made a prisoner of this skunk 
which stuck its head in a pint jar and couldn’t 
pull it out. 
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Summary Statement of Bounties Paid on Noxious Animals During Fiscal 
Year, June 1, 1945-May 31, 194 








Counties Gray Red Gos- Horned 
Weasels Foxes Foxes hawks Owls Amount 

fe eo ee tee 67 150 194 2 5 $ 1,467.00 
pe ee are 156 311 381 alee 11 2,968.00 
APUAMTOMNE doce vccccsces 263 329 159 ans 14 2,267.00 
errr cre rs 32 242 506 waka 10 3,064.00 
NY oe ea acy es bow tins 45 224 633 1 21 3,559.00 
Or ee pe 238 370 247 5 22 2,800.00 
EEO err ror er ee 87 302 297 1 11 2,529.00 
J ee 270 420 1,403 4 80 7,876.00 
| earn mea ee are 139 284 161 2 9 1,955.00 
Ni swiss wee ceemese sins 395 310 287 ait 34 2,915.00 
ee ee ee ee 340 183 164 stan 12 1,774.00 
Cee errr 3 133 182 aa 3 1,275.00 
0 EE A een ee er 134 171 69 1 9 1,128.00 
EE, iste Hace re, ea haiae. oie S 158 577 540 1 16 4,692.00 
NE onic cierela «2h ew a9 0-0/0-0 4 2 Be aes 1 66.00 
MIE ad Su wiew aahenee dic cies 325 281 239 re 36 2,547.00 
II 0 55. die.'e 010544 sed e's 234 317 581 3 18 3,904.00 
MIEN Hoe vinre niece sade veces 79 337 288 2 12 2,631.00 
SIN 5.5005 o-uinlerdinleSr0s aie 463 279 49 6 31 1,905.00 
TET CET 699 184 660 3 87 4,415.00 
eS, eee 88 169 460 re 8 2,636.00 
MIE, oh eke ssGicecvicewe 225 213 129 10 9 1,649.00 
TEE PEER 15 aes ras sais aie 15.00 
Rrra cree 109 267 389 Sale 15 2,789.00 
MN 60 ee 86s 6tass oe Ree ens 543 57 700 ca 53 3,781.00 
UE eo os 56 58s akc wwe nier 174 419 486 =e 1 3,798.00 
PE 35% ave 07d. wie 016%. 04 4-00 dbre 42 132 271 Per 13 1,706.00 
Se eae 80 264 376 1 8 2,674.00 
MI. eaves 5 Nalera Wace ate 27 161 181 2 21 1,483.00 
RI sre cinta aid Sa esi xs 40 570 1,349 aie 28 7,820.00 
PeuntiNgdoN ... 5 se ccesee 89 441 409 a 18 3,561.00 
err ere 348 444 102 eat 13 2,582.00 
Jefferson OR Free 197 371 536 2 78 4,135.00 
IN piers aanin oe wee nden 50 187 209 rr ll 1,674.00 
OS a re 131 309 280 3 20 2,573.00 
eT eee eee Satara 224 631 179 2 5 3,488.00 
ee eee 129 84 100 8 895.00 
Pe rere ere 55 164 113 ee 2 1,171.00 
PEO eee ere 87 147 119 3 10 1,193.00 
IN eos arwlis siain'sie arava e668 711 608 187 14 29 4,031.00 
i rer re mre 183 631 435 3 44 4,629.00 
TT Tee ee re 321 263 718 iad 17 4,313.00 
I Ste oS Cine Wid sore chaos 446 253 213 1 27 2,414.00 
Rae Nabi hei setae 49 241 143 1 10 1,623.00 
reer ee ree 107 334 358 6 17 2,951.00 
Montgomery .............. 127 191 95 dias 1 1,275.00 
Pe re 72 24 34 1 7 334.00 
Northampton .....<..0505: 77 140 107 3 5 1,091.00 
Northumberland ......... 276 144 58 1 7 1,114.00 
A err arn 69 172 375 afaa 16 2,321.00 
foot ll |) 5 5 5 at iat 45.00 
aia bee we eee 26 444 226 5 27 2,824.00 
Ee ee ere eee 68 197 1,334 3 20 6,277.00 
| a ar 518 365 201 4 14 2,846.00 
Ne oso <ieie win asninin ei 141 85 160 rar 8 1,153.00 
SINE Sines o\staats raw tales 342 337 917 — 8 5,390.00 
Sullivan Viste kee el ecaing ews 53 115 264 3 8 1,607.00 
SUMPUOTIONMA 66.2 esc cece. 133 654 1,423 5 39 8,607.00 
Be aieewed ok aneee etna 99 352 1,779 4 69 8,901.00 
BMS Saag scree g owes hwia oe 74 108 151 1 10 1,152.00 
WOR he winw sess eeed eee’ 293 327 303 roe 26 2,917.00 
REA oe ee renee 247 197 897 o— 31 4,741.00 
WOMMIAMIOR: «<0 is dcivcecscs 77 549 866 para 17 5,801.00 
Wayne arate & eiolgcatela Natale 114 924 684 3 21 6,636.00 
Westmoreland «....--...0.. 391 463 258 be 15 3,335.00 
WEINER Wiese cine eden os 96 226 398 4 22 2,688.00 
ere er er re ee 281 359 463 2 13 3,625.00 

WE Wiku cn adiunseeak ess 12,230 19,144 26.480 118* 1,2917 $200.001.00 

*1 fledgling at $1.00. 7 ease 5 
+ 62 re ae = $2.00. Number of Claims, 20,548. 
Bounties Paid During the Past Four Fiscal Years Include 

NE re Pere 16,509 8,032 2 15 $40,417.50 
I oop ig isk, wR Ags @ aceroue 13,946 10,354 aera 60 gate 48,509.00 
EEE. a 6 bia:d dig eee areal es 5.487 10,230 Pate 23 643 48,856.00 
ROPER Soe bcd oe ares 12,230 19,144 26,480 118 1,291 200,001.00 


BELOW ARE THE 15 COUNTIES IN WHICH MOST BOUNTY WAS PAID 


Counties PE SE © fa oss c o-cresd bape Se wie aes Rawat 5,390.00 
ROM o 0) AE Tor 5 fa avas s.apictaroave as becmiei recs Cee WEIN rsd acascccayeccaigecnwss 4,741.00 
RSUISMUGNONT 2. oo. ks ceescareess CM ON ooo ciaiin ec nwsmicnawaas eousis 4,692.00 
RNIN. oo dae isd cin tiene eee CRY SIN. 6 ois ko clonisan ted baen sia 4,629.00 
Ce EE ee Ore eee I ee re 4,415.00 
PRIME sca is vicied oc Chretien wera ee IIR INN oo sca oins 0k as cr ncee once at sie 4,313.00 
TS RRS eR eet rn aay eh er Os 6 oad ois eo on wk saciesnedawens 4,135.00 
WIENS, coos kWareniend wa eters ee ar errr 4,031.00 
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June 1 with a class of thirty high caliber 


Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
Some of the students veg J at the Commission’s Training School which opened 
& 


oung men sifted by stiff competition from 


a group of 183 candidates who took the written, oral and physical examinations. 


LICENSE REVOCATIONS 


Beaston, Paul H., R. D. #1, Lewistown, (Mifflin 
Co.), killing and possessing two rabbits in 
closed season, 1 year. 

Booney, Charles, Box 231, R. D. #1, Selins- 
grove, (Snyder Co.), failure to tag traps (box 
trapping rabbits), 1 year. 

Boothman, Joseph C., 2215 Hart St., Detroit, 
Mich., hunting without non-resident license, 1 
year. 

Bracey, Thomas B., R. D. #1, Morris, (Tioga 
Co.), possessing a deer taken in close season, 
2 years. 

Burger, Carl R., Box 65, Mill Village, (Erie 
Co.), disturbing traps of another, 1 year. 

Busch, Jacob, 139 Howard Drive, Williams- 
ville, N. Y., assisting in the killing and conceal- 
ment of three (3) cub bears, less than one year 
old, 2 years. 

Campbell, Truman R., 216 Lincoln Ave., Jersey 
Shore, (Lycoming Co.), killing deer (male) in 
closed season, 2 years. 

Chess, Samuel J., Box 23, Saegertown, (Craw- 
ford Co.), possessing two beaver skins over sea- 
son limit, 2 years. 

Clark, Ira Morton, R. D. #1, Everett, (Bedford 
Co.), possessing doe deer taken in closed season, 
2 years. 

Cooney, William Ugene, R. D. #1, Austin, 
(Potter Co.), selling a protected dead game 
animal (bear), 2 years. 

Cornell, Fred Burton, Hallstead, (Susquehanna 
Co.), setting steel trap closer than 5 ft. from 
hole, 1 year. 

Deakin, Myron R., 10 High St., Susquehanna, 
(Susquehanna Co.), possessing deer (doe) in 
closed season, 2 years. 

Delancey, George S., R. D. #2, New Bloom- 
field, (Perry Co.), shooting and killing a doe 
deer in closed season, 2 years. 

Dick, Clarence Welmer, R. D. #1, Kennerdell, 
(Venango Co.), killing deer (doe) in closed 
season, 2 years. 

Edwards, Albert B., R. D. #1, Waterford, 
(Erie Co.), taking beaver in closed season, 2 
years. 

Erb, Samuel, Mifflinburg, R. D., (Union Co.), 
securing hunter’s license and hunting’ while 
rights have been denied, 3 years.’ 

Forrester, Stoey, W., R. D. #3, Shippensburg, 
(Cumberland Co.), possessing unloaded rifle and 
cartridges larger than .22 long, not securely 
wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway be- 
tween 5 P. M. and 7 A. M., 1 year. 

Gibson, William D., 115 East South Street, 
Carlisle, (Cumberland Co.), killing male ring- 
neck pheasant in closed season, 1 year. 

Gilbert, Thomas John, R. D. #2, DuBois, 
(Clearfield Co.), killing male deer in closed sea- 
son, 2 years. 

Gorelli, Pleno, 228 Wallace Ave., Leechburg, 
(Armstrong Co.), hunting in Special Dog Train- 
ing Area, 1 year. 


Hannel, Bernard J., White Mills, (Wayne Co.), 
trapping while hunting rights have been de- 
nied, 1 year. 

Harris, Theron John, R. D. #1, Morris, (Tioga 
Co.), possessing a deer taken in closed season 
and killing a male deer in closed season, 2 years. 

Hatch, Gerald Frank, R. D. #1, Kennerdell, 
(Venango Co.), possessing parts of deer (doe) 
taken in closed season, 2 years. 

Herman,. Silas Woodward, 314 Church St., 
South Side, Williamsport, (Lycoming Co.), kill- 
ing doe deer in closed season, 2 years. 

Hilliard, William L., 1403 Mound Ave., Jackson, 
Mich., possessing parts of deer (doe) unlawfully 
taken, 2 years. 

Hitchcock, George M., 25 W. 2nd Street, Eve- 
rett, (Bedford Co.), possessing doe deer taken 
in closed season, 2 years. 

Hitchcock, Walter C., 126 N. Spring S&t., 
Everett, (Bedford Co.), possessing doe deer 
taken in closed season, 2 years. 

Hoover, Howard E., 1048 Broadway, Lorain, 
Ohio, hunting without non-resident license, 1 
year. 

Hulings, Aldon K., R. D. #1, Tidioute, (War- 
ren Co.), killing two beavers in closed season, 
1 year. 

Johnson, Oliver W., R. D. #3, Cambridge 
Springs, (Crawford, Co.), killing a doe deer in 
closed season, 2 years. 

Kalish, William, 64 Cooper St., Pringle, (Lu- 
zerne Co.), possessing parts of an illegal deer, 
2 years. 

Klein, F. A., P. O. Box 14, Turtle Creek, 
(Allegheny Co.), buying a protected dead game 
animal (bear) and using artificial light to kill 
deer, 3 years. 

Klonowski, John E., 69 Sumner Place, Buffalo, 
N. Y., assisting to kill and conceal three (3) 
cub bears, less than one year old, 2 years. 

King, Frank, Ceres, New York, failure to 
maintain complete roster while hunting big 
game, 2 years. 

Kresge, Carl, White Haven, (Luzerne Co.), 
killing grouse from an automobile, 2 years. 

Krouse, Benard A., R. D., Tryon, Bedford, 
Ohio, failure to produce head of deer upon de- 
mand, 2 years. 

Mahoney, John, R. D. #1, Saegerstown, (Craw- 
ford Co.), destroying a beaver house, 1 year. 

Manross, Duane R., R. D. #1, Kennerdell, 
(Venango Co.), assisting to conceal game (doe) 
unlawfully taken, 2 years. 

Margo, George Albert, Beaverdale, (Cambria 
got attempting to take beaver in closed season, 

year. 

Maritto, Beneditto, 245 Wallace Ave., Leech- 
burg, (Armstrong Co.), hunting in Special Dog 
Training Area, 1 year. 

Mensisky, Joseph John, Star Route, Bear Creek, 
(Luzerne Co.), possessing parts of an illegal 
deer, 2 years. 


JULY 
Miros, Mike, R. D. #2, Pulaski, (Lawrence 
Co.), failure to tag three traps and possessing 


one muskrat in closed season, 1 year. 
Morris, Raymond S., Branchton, (Butler Co.), 
attempting to take a Beaver in closed season, 


Musser, Roy Irvin, R. D., McClure, (Snyder 
Co.), possessing a rabbit in closed season, 1 
year. 

Musto, Leslie Almerion, Oswayo, (Potter Co.), 
killing a deer during the closed season, 2 years. 

Myrick, Edward Barlett, 227 Roosevelt Rd., 
Massiiion, Ohio, hunting without non-resident 
license, 1 year. 

Patchin, Walter Ross, R. D. #2, Conneaut 
Lake, (Crawford Co.), possessing skins of fur- 
bearing animals (10 muskrats) unlawfully killed, 
1 year. 

Rice, Paul McKinney. New Bloomfield, (Perry 
. killing a spike buck deer in closed season, 

years. 

Rothrock, Ralph G., Mt. Bethel, (Northampton 
Co.), killing deer by use of artificial light, 2 
years. 

Rowles, Melvin, Montoursville, R. D. #2, (Ly- 
coming Co.), resisting arrest, 2 years. 

Sager, Sherril Alton, 632 Williams St., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, hunting without non-resident license, 
1 year. 

Salsgiver, Arthur N., 1417 Laffer Ave., Toledo. 
Ohio, hunting without non-resident license, 1 
year. 

Sensasak, Charles, R. D. #5, Greenville, (Mer- 
cer Co.), failure to tag two traps, 1 year. 

Showers, Kenneth, Youngstown, (Westmoreland 
Co.), possessing 3 muskrats taken in closed sea- 
son and refusing to accompany officer after ar- 
rest, 2 years. 

Smith, Fred M., R. D., Weedville, (Elk Co.), 
hunting while hunting rights have been denied, 
2 years. 

Spetter, Leonard Gale, R. D., Galeton, (Potter 
Co.), taking beaver in closed season, 2 years. 

Strickland, Adelbert G., 175 Rock Beach, Ro- 
chester, New York, killing buck deer with the 
aid of spotlight, 2 years. 

Struble, Howard C., 216 George St., St. Marys, 
(Elk Co.), removing fur-bearing animal (beaver) 
from the trap of another, 2 years. 

Stuart, George H., Poplar Street, Dallas, (Lu- 
zerne Co.), killing doe deer in closed season, 
2 years. 

Thompson, Kenneth E., Branchton, (Butler 
Co.), attempting to take a beaver in closed 
season, 1 year. 

Trumbull, Wallace, R. D., Weedville, (Elk Co.), 
possessing parts of a deer taken in closed season, 
2 years. 

Weldon, Arthur L., R. D. #2, New Bloomfield, 
(Perry Co.), assisting in the taking of one spike 
buck in closed season, 2 years. 

Weldon, Russell Wilbur, R. D. #2, New Bloom- 
field, (Perry Co.), assisting in the taking of one 
spike deer in closed season, 2 years. 

Weyant, Ira Paul, R. D. #1, Claysburg, (Blair 
Co.), shooting at a rabbit within safety zone, 
1 year. 

Whitehouse, Leonard V., R. D. #2, Jackson 
Center, (Mercer Co.), possessing one muskrat in 
closed season, 1 year. 

Young, Chester Harding, Box 72, Shamokin 
Dam, (Snyder Co.), killing male deer (button 
buck), 1 year. 

Young, Robert Lee, 135 Alcorn Ave., Oil City, 
(Venango Co.), killing doe deer in closed sea- 
son, 2 years. 








“My wife shot it and insisted on having it 
mounted!” 
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Fish and Wildlife Service 
Reorganizes 


Reorganization of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service “to bring about a more efficient 
functioning of this agency and to improve 
its services to the public” has just been an- 
nounced by Secretary of the Interior Krug. 
Functions of the reorganized agency will 
be concentrated in four branches instead of 
being scattered among twelve. The new 
branches will be concerned with adminis- 
tration, research, commercial fisheries and 
management of fish and game resources. 

Under administration, all activities re- 
lating to budget, finance and personnel will 
be concentrated. 

Research will cover all scientific studies 
of fish, birds and mammals which will be 
consolidated under a single head, who will 
administer the formerly independent divi- 
sions relating to fisheries biology and wild- 
life research. 

Management will include such diversified 
functions as Federal aid in wildlife restora- 
tion; control of predatory animals and ro- 
dents; administration of wildlife refuges; 
game management; game fish management, 
and hatchery operations. 

The branch dealing with commercial fish- 
eries will be given greatly increased at- 
tention. It will include the former Divisions 
of Commercial Fisheries and Alaska Fish- 
eries. 

The reorganization, according to Secretary 
Krug, has become necessary because of the 
great growth of the Service’s functions, 
which extend far beyond those of its two 
parent organizations—the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries— 
which were consolidated to form the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in 1940. 


Hunters Find New Use for 
Bird Lures 


Not long ago Danville hunters were clam- 
oring for bird calls. They had been using 
them with more or less success but it was 
not until this weekend that two groups of 
nimrods found what they really were for. 

The bird game calls in this story are really 
crow calls. At least that is what they were 
earmarked for when sold. But, as Charles 
“Chalky” Vernon, explained, he never did 
believe they were made to imitate a crow, 
because the crows took no notice of the 
tempting tones coming out of the instru- 
ment. 

James Wintersteen, of Riverside, likewise 
had a crow-call and he too, got some sur- 
prising results. 

The first part of this story concerns the 
crow-hunting party of Harry McAllister, 
Charles Vernon and Doyle Hathaway. 

They were hunting crows at Indian Run. 
Chalky as the offical crow caller, got out his 
handy instrument and started to play temp- 
ting tunes. In the meantime a grey fox 
was in the neighborhood. Hearing the plain- 
tive notes, his ears cocked, and he started 
toward the sound. When he was 34 feet 
from the hunters, Doyle Hathaway let go 
with No. 8 buckshot and down went the 
fox. 

Now, the second part of the story goes to 
Riverside, where last evening at 7:30 o’clock, 
Jimmie Wintersteen was out crow-hunting. 
He too, sounded the plaintive notes of the 
crow, the noise which is supposed to attract 
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Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Dr. Harold B. Wood, State Health Dept., and 
well known Harrisburg ornithologist, with a 
female Hummingbird he captured recently. Dr. 
Wood, who is also an official bird bander for 
the Federal Government, says he had quite a 
time fashioning a band small enough to stay 
on the thread-like legs of this smallest of birds. 


* * * 
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Conservation Service Agency 
Being Organized 

Some thirty members of various scientific 
and conservation organizations met on 
March 30, 1946, in the Jefferson Hotel at 
St. Louis, Mo., and adopted a resolution de- 
claring that: 

“... it is the sense of this meeting that 
there should be organized a central ser- 
vice agency for conservation for the pur- 
pose of (1) providing its participating or- 
ganizations with information regarding 
pending legislative and administrative pro- 
grams and (2) furnishing such organiza- 
tions assistance so far as practicable re- 
garding sources of the most competent 
scientific information available relating to 
the activities and interests of member 
organizations.” 

A proposed amendment that would have 
added “(3) and to take such action as it 
sees fit in its own name” was defeated. The 
meeting elected Howard Zahniser, executive 
secretary of The Wilderness Society, to be 
secretary pending a formal organization and 
instructed Dr. C. C. Adams as chairman to 
appoint an executive committee to serve 
with him in arranging for a formal organi- 
zation, it being declared the sentiment of 
the meeting that invitations to participate 
should be extended to as many organizations 
as the executive committee “may deem 
discreet.” The committee so named com- 
prises Dr. Adams as chairman, A. C. Red- 
field, Charles G. Woodbury, and Mr. Zah- 
niser, and plans for a formal organization 
are being formulated under the provisional 
name “American Conservation Service.” 





the birds toward their doom. A grey fox 
happened to be in that neighborhood, too, 
and like his luckless kin, he followed the 
source of the sound. 

Oh, yes, the crow-call also aroused the 


curiosity of two great horned owls, and 


Jimmie also added them to the night’s bag. 

The result of the expedition was partic- 
ularly satisfactory to Chalky Vernon, be- 
cause he stated he had been trying to find 
out what the instrument was for ever since 
he bought it two years ago. 





Two fawns, a male and a female, picked up by a local Game Protector 


mother was chased and killed by dogs. 


Photo by Lindsay M. Griffin. 


after their 
One subsequently died; the other is now 


enjoying its new home at the Philadelphia Zoo 
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Numerous field officers 
weather during April caused many game birds 
to nest earlier than in former years. Many 
ringneck and quail nests were found by farmers 
plowing early that month. Many young rabbits 
were also observed. 

“Bears are again showing up in goodly num- 
bers according to reports of fishermen. Some 
Ridgeway anglers observed a mother and three 
cubs playing around Bear Creek. A Gas Lease 
worker at the Owls Nest saw a mother and four 
cubs while working along Big Run on Game 
Lands No. 28. He was traveling up an old 
railroad grade when he heard something bawl- 
ing and squealing ahead. At first he thought 
a couple of porkys were quarreling or bickering, 
but as he drew closer he saw the mother 
bear sitting on her haunches, like a big dog, 
the young playing around her.”—Game Pro- 
tector Theodore C. Carlson, Johnsonburg, April 
1946. 


say the early Spring 


“Game conditions looked pretty favorable until 
the last two weeks of the month. Had quite a 





bit of rain which might have hit the ringneck 
and grouse nesting in sections. Most of the game 
food shrubs and trees appear to have survived 
the late frosts and will probably pull through 
with a crop. Most of the creek and river low- 
lands have been flooded at least once—no doubt 
did some damage to the young rabbits.’’—Game 
Protector A. A. Wargo, Tunkhannock, June 196. 





“Three deer were killed by automobiles this 
month.’’—Game Protector George L. Norris, 
Warren, April 1946. 

“During latter April I located two grouse 
nests on Game Lands No. 159. One held 9Q, 
the other 11 eggs. A Mr. Schaver also located 
a nest on the same lands containing 13 eggs.” 


—Game Protector Hones- 


dale, April 1946. 


Maynard R. Miller, 





month I have seen more 


the past 
owls sitting along the roads during the day than 
ever before. One morning I heard several Great 
Horned Owls calling. The hawk situation is quite 


“During 


bad here. I have killed 
the crow call. 

“The beaver damage complaints here are get- 
ting so that it would keep one person busy all 
the time trapping the way it should be done. 
I have removed 10 dams and at present know of 
7 more that are to be removed. 

“The 3000 red pine trees received and planted 
on game lands No. 197 were very nice. There 
are quite a few rabbits getting killed by cars 
now. The woodchucks are showing up all over 
the district. Quite a few damage complaints 
coming in on the woodchuck.’’—Game Protector 
James L. Latimer, Corry, April 1946. 


about 15 that came to 





“We haven’t as many crows to hunt in Divi- 
sion ‘“‘A” as we had a few years ago. More 
sportsmen are learning the art of crow calling 
and the life of old Corvus and his family has 
been made just plain miserable of late.”—Game 
Protector S. Earl Carpenter, Doylestown, June 
1946. 


JULY 








[ea] 
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“I counted 17 dead rabbits from Tunkhannock 
to the Training School, a distance of 210 miles. 
Also found a Great Horned Ow! nest with a 
dead fledgling lying at the foot of the tree. 
The usual amount of rabbit fur was in evidence 
around the nest and the remains of one rabbit 
within it.""—Game Protector A. A. Wargo, Tunk- 
hannock, April 1946. 


“Had one forest fire in Huntingdon County 
that burned approximately 3,000 acres, destroy- 
ing considerable timber over a_ large portion 
of the refuge on Game Lands No. 71.’’—Divi- 


sion Supervisor W. J. Davis. 





“Last week while walking in the woods in 
Bear Creek Twp., Charles Hess, a Deputy from 
Wilkes-Barre, saw a grouse on the ground and 
proceeded to search the immediate area think- 
ing he might find a nest. Having no success he 
walked over toward the bird just in time to 
see it flutter and lay still. When he picked it 
up it was dead although it showed no trace of 
bodily harm.’—Game Protector Richard W. Orr, 
Wilkes-Barre, April 1946. 





Quite a few officers report severe frosts which 
they believe will reduce the nut crop consid- 
erably. They anticipate a good berry crop, how- 
ever. 





“Last month (March, 1946) I reported several 
female grey foxes that had been killed on March 
17 and 24, carrying unborn young. On March $31 
Mr. Lloyd Bortzfield of Marticville killed another 
female grey fox in the same area where the 
above mentioned foxes were killed and this last 
female fox was not carrying any young and 
showed no signs of nursing which probably in- 
dicates a ‘male shortage’ in the Marticville area 
or sterility in this particular female grey.’’-- 
Game Protector J. M. Haverstick, Lancaster, April 
1946. 





“While patrolling along North Sandy my atten- 
tion was attracted by a peculiar squeaking noise. 
Investigating I found two minks.’’—Game Pro- 
tector W. T. Campbell, Franklin, April 1946. 





“I am surprised at the large number of ducks 


nesting along our local creeks. They seem to 
be increasing each year. Crows likewise are 
increasing.”—Game Protector John P. Eicholtz, 
Strasburg, April 1946. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





“During the past month I encountered quite 
a bit of trouble with deer. Each week one or 
more are killed on the highway, and on the 
night of April 26 a Pennsylvania Express Train 
hit two bucks within 50 feet of each other. 

“While driving from York Haven to New- 
berrytown I was very much surprised to see 
a weasel hit on the highway. These little fellows 
are so speedy and cunning it was rather as- 
tonishing to see this unusual accident.’’ 

“While patrolling the Conewago Creek I was 
happy to meet up with a pair of Wood Ducks. 
The male took off in a big hurry but the female 
remained in the vicinity for sometime. All this 
time she was trying to lure me from the nesting 
area.”’"—Game Protector Roy W. Trexler, York 
Haven, April 1946. 





“It has been interesting to note the cover and 
food provided in the experimental plots planted 
last season on Game Lands No. 137, particularly 
one small 14 acre plot which was planted to ear 
corn and rye grass in rows. In this plot the 
food and cover is excellent and rabbits can be 
found in it almost every visit. Recently I found 
two nests of young rabbits in the plot.’’—Game 
Protector W. J. Brion, Kittanning, June 196. 





“There are some complaints about woodchucks, 
especially in the orchard sections. It seems as 
though they climb up the peach trees and des- 
troy much of the green fruit. I think it was a 
good idea to make the season longer.’’—Game 
Protector Leo E. Bushman, Gettysburg, June 1946. 





“A pumper working on an oil lease in the 
vicinity of Bully Hill reported seeing a dog flee- 
ing for its life. It had to take refuge in a 
powerhouse to escape the wrath of an enraged 
deer, the mother of two fawns, which was in 
close pursuit.""—Game Protector W. T. Campbell, 
Franklin, June 1946. 


“While painting boundary line on Game Lands 
No. 209 I flushed 5 grouse and saw a black 
bear and two cubs in one day. Many woodchucks 
are showing up on the various sloughs and 
dams.”—Game Protector John H. Loh- 
Milford, April 1946. 


beaver 
mann, 





“I believe we have an excellent crop of fawns 
this year. We have been observing them quite 
regularly. All deer found have been singles; 
no twins have been seen as yet. We have had 
our usual number of fawns picked up by well 
meaning but thoughtless persons. In all instances 
we have been fortunate to get them back to 
the woods before too great a lapse of time.’— 
Game Protector George L. Norris, Warren, June 
1946. 





“Deer are showing up quite well with a sur- 
prising number of fawns being seen. I do not 
believe, however, we shall have a surplus in 
this district.’"—Vern A. VanOrder, Renovo, June 
1946. 





“On May 24 I was scaling logs at State Game 
Lands No. 65. On my way out of the refuge I saw 
a wild turkey hen with 9 very young polts. 
On May 31 I saw another hen with 11 very young 
polts cross the road in the refuge,’’-—Game Pro- 
tector Orrie E. Smith, Amaranth, June 1946. 





“More complaints have been registered this 
year over the damage wrought by crows and 
woodchucks than I have ever known. Few 
places in this district are without ‘more than 
enough’ of the latter; crows are always with us. 

“After two years of almost complete failure. 
this year’s food crop is decidedly encouraging.” 
—Game Protector Clarence F. Walker, Beaver- 
town, June 1946. 





“I was on a fire line on Game Lands No. 71 
for two days and saw numerous deer slip 
through the brush ahead of the flames. Without 
a doubt many turkey nests were destroyed.” 
—Game Protector William Lane, Hustontown, 
April 1946. 
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“The area recently bulldozed by the _ sports- 
men on Game Lands No. 30 has certainly pro- 
vided a large amount of food and cover for 
game. During the past two weeks I observed 
the following species: deer, wild turkeys, snow- 
shoes, rabbits and grouse, I also noted plenty of 
bear signs very close to the area.’’-—Game Pro- 
tector Claude B. Kelsey, Allegheny, June 1946. 





“I have seen quite a number of grouse during 
the past month on dirt roads throughout the 
county, but no young. I believe the rain has taken 
its toll again.’"—Game Protector Arthur N. 
Frantz, East Stroudsburg, June 1946. 





“Many of the sportsmen are using up some 
of their energy by digging out fox dens—some 
with good results too—as two different dens 
have produced 6 and 7 _ respectively. Foxes 
definitely are too numerous here in my dis- 
trict, as practically every one living in the 
country reports seeing red foxes.’—Game Pro- 
tector Clifford L. Ruth, Wesleyville, June 1946. 





I investigated a complaint at Haverford and 
found at least three families of grey squirrels 
that were living in one house, much to the 
dismay of the occupants. While talking to the 
owner I counted eight squirrels on the roof.’— 
Game Protector J. S. Kepner, Media, June 1946. 
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“While clearing boundary line on Game Lands 
No. 61 I routed a Great Horned Owl. On in- 
vestigating I found a lot of grouse feathers.” 
—Game Protector Cecil D. Hancock, Port Alle- 
gany, April 1946. 


“On Memorial Day, Glenford Skinner, Vernor 
Gibson, Mark Brunnermer and myself went 
vermin hunting and located a Cooper’s hawk’s 
nest. We killed the old female and took four 
young from the nest; we also killed a number 
of crows and one large blacksnake. This is the 
second Cooper’s hawk nest this month where 
I helped to kill the old one and take the young 
from the  nest.’-—Game Protector George W. 
Miller, Conoquessing, May 1946. 


“There has been a large number of young 
red fox pups killed in this section this spring. 
My estimate would be 125, but there are still 
plenty left—Game Protector E. J. Turner, Cen- 
terport, June 1946. 


“On November 26 while patrolling along a 
stream in South Union Township, I saw a smail 
garter snake sunning itself on a rock. I thought 
it was very unusual for a snake to be seen at 
this time of the year, as there was a little snow 
on the ground.—Game Protector Lester E. Sheaffer, 
Uniontown, November 1945. 


“Ringnecks seem plentiful although some na- 
tives think otherwise. I saw as many as 50 in 
one day before the flocks split up for nesting. 
Red-winged Blackbirds are very plentiful. Soil 
conservation practices are numerous throughout 
the district, something not frequently observed 


5 years ago.”—Game Protector Martin C. Shaffer, 
April 1946. 


Mt. Pleasant, 
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THE RED-BACKED MOUSE 


By Caroline A. Heppenstall 
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RED- BACKED MICE ARE NOT 
VERY DESTRUCTIVE To 
CROPS 


THEY LIVE MOSTLY 
IN FORESTS + 
BECAUSE 











N THE clearing of the cool, damp, Pennsylvania forest long 
shadows were cast by a later afternoon sun, and a hawk circled 

slowly on high, with easy grace, but deceptive alertness. On 
the forest floor there was a slight rustle of fallen leaves. From 
under the leaves and into the grassy clearing trotted a stocky 
mouse, with a decidedly broad rusty, or reddish, stripe down the 
center of her back. Her small eyes gleamed and her relatively 
prominent ears and short tail were aquiver as she searched for 
food. For a second the circling hawk seemed to hang in mid-air, 
then there was a downward flash of wings, a thin squeak, and an 
upward swoop as the bird made off with its prey. In the small, 
grass-lined nest under a fallen log, four or five tiny, buffer-gray 
replicas of the hawk’s dinner waited in vain for their mother’s 
return. 

In the northern part of its range the red-backed mouse (Cleth- 
rionomys gapperi) is one of the most numerous of the small mam- 
mals, but toward its southern limit it becomes restricted to iso- 
lated bogs or mountain tops, and is seldom noticed by man. It 





is not a rare animal in Pennsylvania, but one must know just 
where to look for it and be able to distinguish between the buffy 
and red little fellow and his cousin, the meadow mouse, who is 
darker, more grizzled and stockier. Its haunts are the deep, cool 
forests and the damp sphagnum bogs so abundant in this State, 
and it is seldom found away from this environment. A deer 
hunter, pausing to rest on a moss-covered boulder deep in the 
forest, may, if he is unusually quiet, note several of these mice 
searching for beechnuts on the forest floor. They are active during 
the day as well as during the night, and even in the most severe 
winter weather they run about, completely undaunted by weather 
which makes the massive bear take to hibernation and a long 
sleep. The red-backed mouse, therefore, must lay aside large 
stores of food during times of plenty to sustain it when the earth 
is less bountiful. To this end they collect the seeds, stems, leaves 
and soft parts of grass and low-growing plants, green buds, 
succulent roots and fungi, berries and beechnuts, and store them 
in an underground cache. They are agile climbers and scamper 
over fallen logs or run up windfalls to feed on the lichens and 
succulent edibles which carpet the rotting limbs. 

This mouse does not make its own burrow, but occupies those 
made by moles and shrews, or wanders about under the leafy 
covering of the forest floor. The breeding season is a long one, 
and extends from late winter or very early spring until late in 
the fall. Following a gestation period of seventeen to nineteen 
days, two to eight young are born in a grass-lined nest, usually 
located under the surface of the ground, but sometimes under a 
log, rocks or in some surface shelter. The young grow rapidly, 
although they are very tiny at birth, and can breed during the 
season in which they are born. One litter follows another in 
rapid succession, and if the predators are few and the conditions 
favorable, the woods seem to swarm with them. In Pennsylvania 
bogs and mountains, however, their enemies are prolific, and they 
have little opportunity to reach their maximum abundance. Snakes, 
hawks, owls, weasels, foxes, skunks and most small carnivores 
find them exceedingly easy to catch and quite palatable. They 
seem to be less wary than their cousins, and almost without sus- 
picion. A squeak will bring one to the mouth of his burrow 
where he will peer out, whiskers vibrating and eyes flicking back 
and forth with unabashed curiosity for the human intruder. 

Once in a while these mice become pests when they encoach 
on civilization, for they have been known to girdle ornamental 
trees to a height of three or four feet above the ground. In some 
cases deciduous groves may be damaged greatly, but this damage 
is decidedly local and occurs infrequently. With this exception 
the red-backed mouse does not intrude upon our economy, but 
goes about his precarious way, little knowing or caring that he 
is one of the main items in the diet of our furbearing and predatory 
mammals. 





TWILIGHT VIGIL 


By Georce DyakK 


Purple shadows dim the valley 
As the setting sun glows red; 
And as soft winds of twilight rally, 
A forest’s soul is bled. 
Over the stark and bleak terrain 
Of smoke-wreathed hills they rise; 
Call the gray heavens to bear again 
While their last vigil dies. 
Ah, you whose careless hand had set 
The forest’s flaming death, 
Know you? Or how can you forget 
These slain, while you draw breath? 
Only with years of sun and rain 
Can nature build once moré, 
That which your careless hand has slain:— 
One forest—your proud score! 


JUST A BOY 


Got to understand a lad 
He’s not eager to be bad; 
If the right he always knew, 
He would be as old as you; 
Were he now exceeding wise, 
He’d be just about your size, 
When he does things that annoy, 
Don’t forget—he’s just a boy. 


Could he know and understand, 
He would need no guiding hand. 
But he’s young and hasn’t learned 
How life’s corners must be turned. 
Doesn’t know from day to day 
There’s more in life than play, 
More to face than selfish joy, 
Don’t forget—he’s just a boy. 


Being just a boy he'll do 
Much you will not want him to; 
He’ll be careless of his ways, 
Have his disobedient days; 
Wild, wilful, and head-strong, too, 
Hurtful things he’ll sometimes do; 
Things of value he’ll destroy 
But reflect—he’s just a boy. 


Just a boy who needs a friend, 
Patient, kindly to the end; 
Needs a Father who will show, 
Him the things he wants to know; 
Take him with you when you walk, 
Listen when he wants to talk 
His companionship enjoy, 
Don’t forget—he’s just a boy. 


(Author Unknown). 
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GUN CARE 


By Ted Trueblood 


HE season of barefoot boys, shortcake and humidity is upon 

us. The first two signs of summer may be properly dealt 
with according to their merits, and occasion only passing con- 
cern to the proud possessor of one or more fire sticks, but the 
latter phenomenon calls for action on the part of every gun nut. 
or crank, as we are affectionately termed by the less gifted mem- 
bers of the household. 

High humidity means rust for unprotected steel and iron, and 
rust is the worst enemy of all guns, from the seven dollar 
single-shot .22 (will there ever be another?) to the filigreed, im- 
ported shotgun that set its owner back the price of a good auto- 
mobile with five tires and a tank of gas. 

I have my doubts whether it is possible to wear out a first- 
class American rifle, shotgun or pistol. I’ve tried my best to 
shoot-out or wear out a few of them, and have never succeeded. 
True, a high velocity rifle, such as the Swift, eventually will 
show enough barrel wear to give the owner an alibi for his 
misses, but for every barrel of this type that actually is shot 
out, a thousand others go the way of all flesh from pitting or 
rust occasioned by lack of care. 

In the winter when humidity is low you can bring old meat- 
in-the-pot in and set her in the corner, and she'll be all right 
and rarin’ to go a month later. Not so in the summer. Pick your 
pride and joy off the rack or out of the gun case, or dig her out 
of the back of the upstairs closet, to show Cousin Willy from 
Pittsburgh, and unless you carefully wipe her down with an 
oily cloth before restoring her to her place of honor, your 
fingerprints and those of Willie will be permanently etched into 
the steel by rust before you get her out next time. 

Similarly, while-non-corrisive ammunition offers ample bore 
protection for long periods during dry weather, for indefinitely 
during any kind of weather for guns which are fired every few 
days, depending upon this protection for long periods during 
humid weather is a lead-pipe cinch to result in rusted or pitted 
bores. 

Consequently, if you love your guns give them proper care, 
particularly during hot, humid weather. As a matter of fact, 
whether you love ’em or not, you'd still better treat ‘em right. 
The way production is lagging, there’s no telling when you can 
get a new one. 

You can make gun cleaning just about as elaborate or simple 
as you want to. You can clean and polish the bore, oil the metal 
parts and wax the stock, with half a dozen separate preparations. 
You can swab the bore out with hot water and soap suds, rinse 
and dry it and then oil it, and this method will remove every 
last trace of powder fouling, but the average man being the 
lazy sort of a cuss he is, probably won’t go to so much trouble. 
Instead, he’ll probably bring Old Betsy in, set her in the corner 
and decide to clean her later. He probably will forget it until 
next day, and then the damage is done. 

The simplest and best procedure is to make it a habit to wipe 
a gun with an oily cloth before setting it away. Do this every 


(Continued on Page 26) 


STEADY TO WING AND SHOT 


By Herbert Kendrick 


TEADINESS to wing shot is one of the real refinements in the 

great art of handling game and the gun dog so trained has 
truly become a post graduate in the field. This qualification of 
bird dog greatness is more often neglected than any other phase 
of training purely because it is not absolutely essential to the 
actual bagging of birds. 

Of all the tasks the dog is required to perform, steadiness to 
wing and shot is by far the easiest to teach and the most difficult 
to maintain. The main reason for the mere simplicity of the teach- 
ing lies in the fact that a dog cannot be taught steadiness until he 
has proven himself to be a staunch reliable pointer. Once his 
dependability on point has been established, and not before steadi- 
ness to wing and shot is the next step in his progress. Just as it 
is a tendency in a young dog to flush and chase every game bird 
he finds, the training pointing dog possesses the same strong desire 
to go after the birds flushed by the hunter. He feels certain that if 
he breaks fast, attains speed, and goes far enough, he will be in 
the exact locality when the birds alight. This is only sound rea- 
soning of an intelligent animal, and it is the duty of the trainer 
to teach him it cannot be done, and at the same time share with 
him an added glory of a task well performed. It is an exciting 
time in the life of both gunner and dog when birds are found and 
properly handled. In this tense moment when the birds leave the 
ground, and one or more are downed by the guns, it is the in- 
clination of many hunters to rush madly toward the fallen game, 
which for the moment has become more important than the dog. 
Thus the dog joins into the confusion, and one of the well mannered 
fine arts of hunting is destroyed. 

The correct method of course, would be to walk calmly up be- 
hind the pointing dog, speak softly and encouragingly to him, flush 
the game, select a possible target carefully aim and shoot cleanly, 
then stand in your tracks, mark your game, and after the smoke 
has cleared, order the dog to break and seek dead. In this calm 
easy manner, cleaner kills are made, and the dog is made to 
feel he plays an important role in the entire hunting drama. 

Now to teach this canine companion to be steady to wing and 
shot. First, be sure he is positive at pointing, then when he is 
staunch on point on game, take a long, very strong lead and snap 
the lead to his collar. Wrap the other end firmly around your 
hand so that it cannot possibly slip. Walk in and flush the birds, 
and when they take wing, brace yourself because the dog will tear 
out after them at full speed. Just before he reaches the end of 
the lead, command him to “Whoa.” He will be too intent on 
catching a bird to heed your call but you will be using a signal 
which he will remember in the next second. After you have 
yelled, “Whoa” he will have reached the end of the lead and if 
you have established a strong foothold, he will get the shock of 
his life when he somersaults clear over on his back. This will 
clearly show him he is not to go after flushed game. Once may 
not be enough to teach him this important lesson, however, if it 
is repeated a few times you will be surprised how quickly he 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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In one of the most sweeping membership 
drives ever undertaken by the Lehigh County 
Fish & Game Protective Association, a grand 
total of more than 3,032 were signed up by the 
time of the recent spring booster meeting. The 
goal, as announced by Floyd Bitler who piloted 
the 1946 drive, had been set at 3,000. 

This is the highest roster which the club 
has had in its 25 year history and speaks well 
for the continued support which the members 
have shown towards the organization. 

Treasurer Charles W. Wolf reported that a 
sum of $122.47 was collected during booster 
night, the club’s contribution to the fifth annual 
Smokes For Yanks campaign. The money will be 
used to purchase smokes for the boys at the 
Valley Forge General hospital and at Indian- 
town Gap hospital. 

Seventeen more members, interested in expand- 
ing the Memorial Fund of the Association, added 
another $27.00 in voluntary contributions during 
the past month. As it now stands the association 
has an earmarked sum of $1,157.55 to purchase 
a wilderness area to be dedicated to the club’s 
five servicemen who made the supreme sacrifice 
during the past conflict. 


The Lower Merion Rod & Gun Club, Narberth, 
plans an active program of summer events in- 
cluding trap shoots, casting tournaments, pistol 





and rifle matches, salt water fishing trips, picnics, 
etc. 





Membership in the Greenville Sportsmen's Club 
for the 1846 season soared toward the 1,600 mark 
as an aftermath of its annual membership drive 

Contest returns, while stili incomplete, showed 
that 1,264 members had been recruited during 
the month of April, boosting the current total 
of 1,539. Club President H. B. Means said the 
total might reach 2,000 (the 1945-paid-up mem- 
bership was 1,895) and urged the members not 
to rest on their laurels. 

The team captained by Perry Williams signed 
612 members to win the contest over Robert 
Leyden’s and Gail Lewis’ teams, which re- 
ported 326 members each. It marked the third 
straight year that Williams has emerged as the 
winning captain in the annual drive. 

Prizes were awarded by the club to the 
three top-ranking individual salesmen. They in- 
cluded Leo Leonard, who recruited 126; Gail 
Lewis and John Froman, who signed 116 and 76 
respectively. 





The Chester County Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs recently announced to farmers in that 
county that their association would furnish free 
sunfiower seeds and other seed mixtures to plant 
for game foods along woods, field edges or bor- 
ders of natural game habitat. 





Photo by Leo A. Luttringer. Jr. 


The month earlier woodehuck season which opened June 1 was received very favor- 
ably by both hunters and farmers. The opening day, in Lehigh County at least, was 
extremely fruitful. Scope hunters had a hey-day and many a whistle-pig turned up 
its toes at a couple of hundred yards. 
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“Who did you say trained your bird dog?” 


MEMBER CLUBS OF THE ARMSTRONG COUNTY 
SPORTSMEN’S LEAGUE ACTIVE 


Bridgeburg District Sportsmen’s Association ex- 
pects to build a home for their sportsmen just 
as soon as materials become available. This 
club has done a swell job in getting their mem- 
bers to subscribe to PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws. 

Cowansville Sportsmen’s Association held a 
very good banquet for the Ex-Servicemen of their 
community on April 30. It is running a series 
of ‘“‘barn dances’’ to finance its activities. 

Buffalo Valley Sportsmen's Association has a 
very heavy program of raising quail and ring- 
neck pheasants. This club is AGAIN sponsoring 
a Boy Scout Troop, also a water snake killing 
contest. Br’er Crow is also on their list for 
attention. 


Adrian Sportsmen's Association contemplates 
planting feed for game, also stocking rabbits. 


Elderton District Sportsmen’s Association plans 
on putting up a building just as soon as the 
materials and sportsmen carpenters are avail- 
able. 


Kiski Township Sportsmen's Association sug- 
gests that all clubs buy and plan feed for game 
and make arrangements with the farmers to leave 
some of their crops standing. 

Armstrong County Hunting & Fishing Club is 
coming right along on getting the pens ready 
for raising ringneck pheasants. 

Ford City Sportsmen's Association is going to 
have a fish contest (not fish stories) for the 
BIGGEST ONES CAUGHT. Those that get away 
will not be counted. This club is going after 
crows, also. Prizes will be awarded for the 
greatest kill. It also approved paying a _ bounty 
of $2.00 on foxes killed in Armstrong County. 


August 11 is the date set for the annual picnic 
of the Cambria County Sportsmen's Association. 
The club is planning to make this year’s outing 
at Ebensburg Fairgrounds the largest in _ its 
history with coon dog trials, trap and _ rifle- 
shooting contests and fly-casting competitions. 
A varied program of athletic events is also being 
arranged for the children. 


Observers walking across Liberty Boulevard, 
DuBois, recently noted with more than a passing 
interest the dead bodies of a robin, a_ rabbit 
and a ringneck pheasant, all lying along the 
sidewalk and with no apparent marks upon them 
to indicate what caused their deaths. 


The Pennsylvania Fox Hunters Association held 
its annual meeting at Harrisburg recently. Guy 
Kepner, of New Bloomfield, was reelected presi- 
dent; Ronald Brant, New Freeport, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Eva Thompson, of Uniontown, sec- 
retary and William Webster of Waynesburg, 
treasurer. 


The Myersdale Sportsmen's Association recently 
went on record recommending an open season on 
antlerless deer in the southeastern part of Somer- 
set County, including all that area east of the 
Plant Road, Route 808, and south to Route 30 
for three days, preferably after the close of 
the buck season. 
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“But what if it catches on fire?” 


According to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
all records for gross receipts were broken at a 
single sale of 28,032 Government-owned fur- 
seal and 207 fox skins during the annual spring 
public auction held on April 29 by the Fouke 
Fur Company at St. Louis, Missouri. 

Ex Myers and his building and grounds im- 
provement committee, York Chapter No. 67, 
Izaak Walton League of America have been 
doing a whale of a job! Ex says: “Our Com- 
mittee this Spring has planted 2,450 trees and 
shrubs” (furnished by the U. S. Soil Conser- 
vation Service). “I want to thank these men 
who have made this big task a success: G. l. 
Gross, Percy Kuntz, Stewart Mundis, Robert 
Strickler, Alvin Kuntz, Bernard Lewis, Robert 
Mader, Wm. Leiphart, Robert Youtz, George 
Forrest, George Andes, Elmer March, Hen Metz; 
Howard Bohn, Walt Shaffer, W. E. Kuntz, Clair 
Shermeyer, Carroll Hildebrand, Harvey Deveny, 
Lester Crum. There are lots of improvements 
ahead for this committee and in addition to 
the list of volunteers at the last meeting, I 
would like the names of anyone who can help, 
if for only a few hours. We have a big job 
that many hands can make easy—and fun. So 
please, let me have your name, too. The com- 
mittee is currently painting the buildings and 
has helped put in pens for rearing ringneck 
pheasants.’ Nice work, Ex and your crew. 





As a result of several Game Commission pos- 
ters placed in the Breezewood schools by the 
Bedford-Fulton County Sportsmen's Association, 
Breezewood, a contest was inspired which en- 
couraged quite a few youngsters to participate. 
Just recently Daniel R. Wild, the secretary of 
the club, sent in a dozen or more placards 
executed by the _ pupils. As a whole they 
were very good and we hope more sports- 
men’s organizations will encourage these kind 
of contests. 





The NuMine District Sportsmen's Association 
is planning an extensive ringneck and quail 
rearing program this summer inspired by the 
excellent success it had last year. This club, 
which was organized only two years ago, has 
been very active and staged many fox and 
crow hunts. 





Three weeks after Jessie reached boarding 
school she began signing her letters, ‘‘Jessica."’ 
Brother Tom didn’t like it. He replied: ‘Dear 
Jessica: Daddica and Momica have gone to 
visit Aunt Lizzica. Uncle Samica is buying a 
new machine, but doesn’t know whether to 
get a Chevica or a Fordica. The cowica had a 
calfica and I was going to call it Nellica but 
changed it to Jimmica because it was a_ bullica. 
Your loving brother, Tomica.’’ 





More hunters killed more deer in Michigan 
last season than ever before. The totals com- 
puted on the basis of a large percentage of 
actual kill reports from every county in the 
deer country is a trifle over 94,000 bucks, which 
means a 36 per cent success score on the part 
of 261,187 Michigan hunters. 
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The Huntingdon County Game, Fish and For- 
estry Association will sponsor a skeet team in 
the Allegheny Mountain Skeet League this sum- 
mer. The team will be under the direction of 
Jay Ranck, chairman of the shooting committee. 





Selection of July 14 as the date for a gigantic 
sportsmen’s outing at the Valley Gun and Coun- 
try Club near Elysburg and completion of the 
ground work for construction of a huge brood- 
ing pen for ringneck pheasants were announced 
by Keystone Fish and Game Association and 
Valley Gun and Country Ciub recently. 

An enclosure, measuring 20,736 square feet, is 
under construction in the area of the Valley 
Gun and Country Club for rearing 2,550 pheas- 
ant chicks from the Game Commission. 

The ringneck pen project is expected to cost 
approximately $3,000. Four different mixtures of 
ringneck seeds have been distributed to experi- 
enced poultry men for raising and _ eventual 
feeding to the pheasants. The mixtures include 
sunflower, sorgham, golden millet and _ hegari. 
Poultry men who brood the ringnecks will re- 
ceive 30 cents per bird. 

More than 120 pounds of the seed have been 
planted in one area of the Valley Gun and 
Country Club. One acre required eight pounds 
of seed. 


A deadly Bushmaster, largest and most dreaded 
of the New World poisonous snakes, has just 
arrived at the Philadelphia Zoo. And along with 
it are two Tree Boas and a Vine Snake. The 
newcomers were caught on Trinidad, the largest 
tropical island off the north coast of South 
America. 





Steve Monoskey of Rossiter R. D. 1, heard 
one of his pigs squealing and when he investi- 
gated the cause of the disturbance he found 
that a gray fox had the porker by the ears. 

When he sought to free the pig the fox turned 
on him and seized him by the pants leg. He 
kicked it to death in the struggle. 


Lancaster sportsmen looked with favor upon 
a movement urging families to go outdoors for 
recreation, and to designate a period as “Child- 
ren and Parents’ week, suggested by Ralph 
Sides, New Era outdoors columnist at the first 
banquet since the war of the Lancaster County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

Br’er crow had better get his wings to flappin’ 
and clear out of the Worthington vicinity. Buffalo 
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Valley sportsmen recently decided to hold a crow- 
killing contest throughout the year. 





Latta White and Rollie Wise, Honey Brook 
sportsmen, found a pheasant hen the other day 
sitting on a nest of 27 eggs. They reported the 
find to Deputy Game Protector George Abbott, 
Honey Brook, who said “boys, I don’t doubt your 
veracity, but do you mind if I see that for 
myself?’”’ George verified the fact. 





More than 50 young boys in Lorain Borough 
are participating in safety programs being con- 
ducted by Lorain Borough Sportsmen's Asso- 
ciation. 

The organization will take the boys to rifle 
ranges and teach them how to handle properly 
the various kinds of firearms and will bring 
in experts to conduct training classes. 

Game Protector Louis Mostoller. of Johnstown 
is assisting the svortsmen in promoting the 
program and has spoken to the youngsters on 
several occasions. 





The third annual banquet recently held by 
the Southern Lancaster County Farmer-Sports- 
mens Association was attended by 144 sportsmen, 
farmers and their families. 

This association was organized in 1938 and held 
a banquet that year and another one in 1940, and 
d'scontinued them during the war years. 

Guests at the banauet were Seth Gordon, execu- 
tive director of the State Game Commission; 
Merton J. Golden, division game supervisor, Read- 
ing; John Haverstick, Christiana; John Eicholtz, 
Strasburg; Leo Luttringer, Jr., editor of GAME 
News; Robert Greener, fish warden, Lancaster; and 
Ralph Sides, Lancaster. 

President Robert W. Herr gave an outline of 
the growth and work accomplished by the as- 
sociation. It has propagated game and upheld 
game laws. About thirty refuges have been in- 
stalled which have been helpful in _ preserv- 
ing game. Ten townships are included. The as- 
sociation sponsored a fireworks display, organized 
a rifle club, plans to raise 500 pheasants this year, 
has a member who will instruct the boys how to 
properly handle the gun and is going to make 
hunting safer for everyone. 





The Charleroi Sportsmen recently held a party 
at the Fallowfield Township Consolidated School 
for the farmers who allow them to hunt on their 
land. Billed as ‘‘Sportsman-Farmer Night,” the 
affair was one of the most unique in the section 
and did much to promote good will between the 
two groups. 





Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Groundhog hunters go for their sport in a big and expensive way. They use mighty 

fine rifles, scopes and binoculars and know how to take care of them. There is little 

likelihood of a scope hunter shooting a human being in mistake for a woodchuck. 
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the Commonwealth. 


that through educational measures on the 
part of the Commission, control of this 
species may be accomplished, at least in 
part, by interested sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions and individual gunners. Spring is the 
time when shooting will most directly aid in 
controlling the native crow population. 


Survey of Tomato Damage (1938-1939) — 
Langenbach, McDowell and others. 

This survey revealed that depredations 
caused to tomato crops by birds of all kinds 
amounted to approximately 3.4% of the 
total damage. It was also found that by care- 
fully selecting the site of the tomato patches 
in relation to nearby cover the damage can 
be greatly reduced. 


This information, given to the farmers in 
suitable form, will do much to alleviate 
complaints of crop damage by pheasants. 


Palatability Studies (1939-1941)—Latham, 
Langenbach. 

In this study it was found that certain 
plants, used in the control of soil erosion, 
furnished food of varying qualities for ring- 
necks. Plantings of these food-bearing 
shrubs, trees, and plants should be consid- 
ered on lands under the Commission’s man- 
agement, and encouraged, through public in- 
formation, on lands other than those under 
its control. 


BOBWHITE QUAIL STUDIES (1936-1942) 

Physiological Experiments (1938-1941) — 
Gerstell, Latham. 

This experiment revealed that the sur- 
vival of the covey during extreme weather 
conditions is directly dependent upon its 
size. It was found that a covey of less than 
8 to 10 birds could not survive extreme 
temperatures. 

By requesting gunners not to shoot below 





Photo by C. Gordon Krieble. 
Fur-bearing animals play an important economic role in the farming sections of 


Above a fur dealer is appraising a farmer lad’s catch of muskrats. 


the minimum suggested above, it is be- 
lieved the survival rate may be greatly in- 
creased. It should also be possible to per- 
suade farmers to allow quail hunting so 
long as the covies are not over-shot. 


Palatability Studies (1939-1941)—Latham, 
Langenbach. 

The same conclusions were reached in 
these studies as in those of the ringneck 
pheasant. 


Banding and Tagging Program (1936- 


1940) —Gerstell, McDowell. 


This study showed that less than 1% of 
fall-released birds, all of which were imma- 
ture, were shot during the following open 
seasons, and that only .05% of the mature 
spring-released birds which were banded 
were shot during open seasons. 

The Commission therefore established 
Pittman-Robertson Project 16-R in order to 
closely study just what happens to this 
species. The cost involved in rearing quail, 
and the low return of banded birds which 
were shot, well warrants the establishment 
of this project which, it is hoped, will give 
the necessary information to manage suc- 
cessfully the quail population. 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT STUDIES  (1938- 
1942) 
Physiological Studies—Gerstell, Latham. 


It was brought out in these studies that 
rabbits without protection of groundhog 
holes, or heavy herbaceous cover, cannot 
survive severe winter conditions. Protection 
of the groundhog can be justified to assure 
adequate rabbit population. 

Artificial Propagation—Gerstell, Latham, 
Langenbach, Buele. 

This study showed that rabbits can be 
reared in captivity for experimental pur- 


poses but that the cost is prohibitive when 
considered as a practical propagation ven- 
ture. 


Wildwood 
Langenbach. 


This survey showed that during a 20 
month study the death rate of imported 
cottontails as against native cottontails was 
better than 3:1. The greatest loss in the 
western variety occurred before the breed- 
ing season. This represents a total loss. 

One recommended solution to this prob- 
lem was to encourage and expand the 
propagation areas which, if properly man- 
aged, should assure a steady source of na- 
tive rabbits. 

It is planned to reopen Pittman-Robert- 
son Project 6-R on the grounds that it 
should give the Commission pertinent in- 
formation essential to the proper manage- 
ment of this important game species, espe- 
cially with reference to the application of 
practices needed for the restoration of habi- 
tats which have become practically worth- 
less. 


Park Survey  (1937-1941)~— 


WILD TURKEY STUDIES (1938-1941) 


Physiological Studies (1938-1941) —Ger- 


stell, Latham. 


This study revealed that turkeys result- 
ing from a cross between farm hens and 
wild toms were far superior to game farm 
crosses, and justified the continuance, and 
possible expansion of the Wild Turkey 
Propagation Areas to assure the propaga- 
tion of high quality stock on the game farms. 


PREDATOR AND FUR-BEARER STUDIES 
(1937-1943) 
Hawk and Owl Food Habit Study (1937- 
1939) —Langenbach, McDowell. 


Knowledge was gained in the studies con- 
cerning diets of the avian predators, the 
survey revealing that the Goshawk and 
Great-Horned Owl were the chief offenders 
in taking game birds and animals. 


This knowledge of the diets of hawks and 
Owls in Pennsylvania is essential in the es- 
tablishment of protection, or removal of 
protection, from our various birds of prey. 
It is of importance in dissemination of fac- 
tual information to the public. 


Furbearer Survey in Snyder and Crawford 
Counties (1938-1942)—Wade, Grimm. 


This survey showed that the data con- 
cerning the economic role trapping of fur- 
bearers plays in an agricultural section of 
the State, and that the rural] population must 
be educated more concerning the value of 
furbearing animals. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES (1936-1939) 


Controlled Shooting Areas (1936-1939)— 
Gerstell, Langenbach, McDowell. 


These studies revealed the average time 
to bag each species of game; number of 
hunters using the areas; number of hours the 
average person hunts; and conduct of hun- 
ters in relations to landowner’s property. 

It was also brought out that neither land- 
owners nor hunters react favorably to the 
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issuance of written permits as a control 
vehicle, and that landowners do not seek 
compensation for hunting privileges, but are 
chiefly concerned about preventing damage 
to their property. 

This information was of great assistance 
in the successful launching, development 
and management of our Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects. With it the Commission felt 
safe in proceeding with the broad expan- 
sion of the projects. Similar information 
on a broad scale might also be of value 
in the establishment of seasons and bag 
limits. 


Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Unit Projects— 
1938-1946 


Most of these projects were active during 
1938-43. From 1943-1945 nearly all projects 
were dormant because of the war and 
scarcity of manpower and material. At 
present the entire program is being re- 
organized and enlarged. 


Nutrition and Incubation of Game Farm 
Birds (1938-1946) 

The main objective of this project was 
to develop better and more economical ra- 
tions for artifically reared birds. 

Improved rations were developed and sub- 
sequently used by the Game Commission. In 
spite of war shortages, good substitute foods 
were worked out. As a result of this proj- 
ect the Commission led the country in pro- 
gressive ringneck pheasant game farm pro- 
duction in spite of the war. 


Nutrition and Chemical Composition of For- 
est Fruits and Nuts (1938-1941) 

The purpose of this project was to evalu- 
ate the nutritional qualities of the various 
mast species so that planting programs 
would produce more satisfactory results. 

A large number of species were analyzed 
and evaluated. This information is of value 
in any woody plant planting program for 
wildlife. 


Ringnecked Pheasant Field Study 
1940) 


The purpose of this project was to work 
out the life history of the ringneck in Penn- 


(1938- 


Sylvania and to determine management 
practices that would increase the bird’s 
range and population level. 

The life history was worked out. Defi- 


nite management practices were recom- 
mended, some of which have been carried 
out by the Game Commission. 


Mast Production Study (1938-1941) 


The objective of this project was to de- 
termine what species of trees and shrubs 
are the best food producers quantitatively 
and qualitatively. Some management prac- 
tices indications were arrived at. 


Woodcock Studies (1938-1946) 


The objective of this work was to de- 
termine population trends of the woodcock 
in order to furnish information to the state 
and federal governments for the setting of 
seasons and bag limits. 

Each year since this study was inaugurated 
spring and fall census counts have been 
made in Central Pennsylvania. This study 
has been one of two in the United States 
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that has provided the federal government 
with information that aided it to set the 
annual seasons. In addition, a number of 
management practices have been worked 
out for Central Pennsylvania conditions. 


Ecological and Management Study of Penn- 
sylvania Cottontails (1938-1941) 


The objective of this project was to de- 
termine what species of cottontails are found 
in Pennsylvania and to work out manage- 
ment practices for their increase. 

Much valuable nesting, rearing and dis- 
tribution information was obtained that is 
of great value in cottontail management. 
This project was continued by the Commis- 
sion under Pittman-Robertson Project 6-R 
after 1941. 


Wild Turkey Management Study 
1943) 


The objective of this project was to de- 
velop management practices for the increase 
of the wild turkey. 

Two years of very good field work was 
done prior to the war. The personnel in- 
volved in this project were taken into the 
army. This is a long time project and it 
will be renewed at the earliest opportunity. 


(1941- 


A Study of Silvicultural Practices and Their 
Effects on Deer Foods (1935-1943) 


The objective of this project was to work 
out silvicultural practices that would pro- 
vide deer food on some areas in the rock 
oak and pitch pine scrub oak forest types in 
Central Pennsylvania. 

Although this is a long time project, al- 
ready good management indicators have 
been worked out. The war interrupted this 
project. It will be continued shortly. 


Ruffed Grouse Study (1938-1941) 


The objective of the project was to work 
out life history and management in Penn- 
sylvania. 

This is another long time project that was 
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barely under way when changing personnel 
and the war curtailed its continuance. The 
project will be reopened very shortly. 


Food Production for Wildlife in Pennsylvania 
(1944-1946) 
The objective of this project was to de- 
termine what effects various degrees of 
fertilization would have on various forest 


This is a long time project and sufficient 
time has not elapsed to provide very much 
information as yet. 


Miscellaneous Projects 


Many short time projects were worked out 
during the period 1938-1943. Food habits 
studies of black bear, ruffed grouse, quail, 
red fox and grey fox were carried on and 
reports published on the findings, primarily 
in Game News. Much of the findings is 
intormation that is essential before complete 
management plans can be worked out to 
obtain greater results. Some work was done 
on censuring deer that aided in determining 
deer populations in certain areas. 


HUNTING SONG 


Wake up, arise, get out, away, 
We hunt the antlered deer today; 
Snow covers all, tracking is fine, 
Guns will crack and hounds will bay. 
WE HUNT THE ANTLERED DEER 
TODAY. 


Take to the woods while morn is young, 
Our hearts beat fast, our muscles strong; 
Winds blow hard, tall birches bend, 
We will follow the trail to its farthest end. 


A deer alert in a sheltered vale 
Lifts high its head and its white-tipped tail; 
Spreads nostrils wide and sniffs the air, 
Scents danger near with instinct rare. 
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An improved ration study helped the Commission maintain a large production of 
ringneck pheasants on its game farms in spite of the war. 
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Pennsylvania needs more home-grown recreation centers in the form of ten-acre 
lakes that will provide fishing, boating, swimming, nesting places for waterfowl, etc. 


verity to many other sections of the United 
States. In the Old South millions of acres 
have already been completely destroyed by 
man-made erosion. 

At the present time there are but two 
organizations in Pennsylvania specifically 
engaged in soil conservation programs. One 
is the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
Pennsylvania State College. This organi- 
zation has but two or three extension 
specialists who work through the County 
Agents in a program of soil conservation. 
The other is the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service which is doing some soil conserva- 
tion work in eight or nine Conservation 
Districts in the state. The entire staff of 
soil conservation workers is far below the 
number that should be engaged in soil 
saving work if erosion control is to keep 
abreast of the erosion rates on the culti- 
vated lands of Pennsylvania. 


For economy and efficiency, erosion con- 
trol in Pennsylvania should first be placed 
on the land that is worth saving. That is, 
save the best land first. In some sections 
of the state the erosion control programs 
are getting into the area after most of the 
soil is gone. This may be compared to 
putting the lock on the barn door after the 
horse has been stolen. Likewise the putting 
of erosion control on land that is already 
ruined by erosion may be a waste of time 
and effort that should be put on land that 
is worth saving. 

In some sections of Pennsylvania there 
are large tracts of land that are now idle, 
not because of erosion but because the fer- 
tility of the soil has been depleted or ex- 
hausted by repeated growth and removal 
of crops from the land. Some of this land 
has been purchased by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission with the hope that it 
could be converted into state game lands 
where hunting could be improved. Land of 
this type, unless its fertility and usefulness 
is restored, is a poor home for game be- 
cause there is but little if any game food 
produced on such areas. Any game food that 
would grow on such areas would be of very 


poor quality. If wildlife had to exist on the 
food that grows on some of these areas the 
animals would soon lose their reproductive 
possibilities. 

In certain sections of South Central Penn- 
sylvania there are now extensive areas of 
land where the soil has been so badly 
eroded and impoverished that native hard- 
woods fail to grow when planted on these 
impoverished lands. In this region the 
Virginia Scrub Pine is the only tree that 
is capable of tolerating such lands and it 
has but little future value for either wood 
or lumber. 

When our soils are allowed to erode away 
or become depleted to where they will no 
longer hold enough water to permit the 
growth of the original hardwoods the land 
then becomes valueless to this or future 
generations. So, when the soil is gone, 
then what? 

Where does the soil go? It goes into the 
streams and the streams carry it to the 
ocean. Where erosion is extensive and se- 
vere the streams may be filled with mud 
and filth: In some sections of Pennsylvania 
the streams have become so polluted with 
mud and filth that the original fish popu- 
lation has been completely eliminated. In 
fact stream pollution in Pennsylvania is 
fast becoming a menace to the health and 
well-being of many people. 

Pennsylvania has a great need for more 
water and more lakes. Four feet of water 
falls on the land each- year but most of it 
rushes off to the ocean. As our soils be- 
come thinner the run-off will ever become 
greater. It is too bad that more of this 
water isn’t stored in lakes on the land. 
How many lakes? Every county should 
have a dozen ten-acre lakes that could be 
used as home grown recreation centers. 
Why allow a migration of vacation money 
to the lakes of Canada when there are pos- 
sibilities of keeping it on home made lakes 
in the old home state. We have a few 
small lakes here and there in our state 
forests but they have all become so popu- 
lar and crowded in summers that the charm 


and beauty of most of them has been 
smothered with crowds of people. We need 
more lakes for recreation, boating, fishing, 
etc. These same lakes would serve as rest- 
ing and feeding stations for migrating water- 
fowl. Our feathered friends would no doubt 
enjoy more stop-over lakes in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania needs all it has and we 
need to become serious enough to want to 
conserve our natural resources, of which 
the soil is of greatest importance. When 
Our Soil Is Gone, Then What? 





BE CAREFUL OF DDT! 


A warning that care must be taken in 
applying DDT to field and forest areas if 
wildlife is not to be endangered is con- 
tained in a report recently published by 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Damage to various kinds of animal life— 
especially to commercially valuable _re- 
sources such as fish and crabs—is likely to 
be widespread and severe unless the spray- 
ing of the insecticide is restricted to the 
lowest concentrations useful in insect con- 
trol, according to Clarence Cottam and 
Elmer Higgins, authors of the report. 

The publication summarizes results of 
preliminary field investigations carried on 
chiefly in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
on a smaller scale in 10 other states and Can- 
ada, by scientists of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in cooperation with other state, 
federal, and private agencies. The report 
was prepared as a guide to entomologists, 
control operators, and the general public 
now using DDT for insect control. It will 
be followed by a more detailed publication 
when additional studies, now under way, 
are completed. 

Pronounced mortality among wildlife re- 
sulted from the use of high concentrations 
of DDT—more than two pounds per acre— 
but mortality was slight in most instances 
where lower concentrations were used, the 
experiments showed. 

Nine practices which have been used 
with success in keeping rabbits from in- 
juring plants on garden plots include: 


1. Dust plants liberally with powdered 
lime when the plants are damp. 

2. Dust plants liberally with dusting sul- 
phur. 

3. Sprinkle the plants with red pepper. 

4. Spray the plants with a solution con- 
sisting of three ounces of epsom salts and 
one gallon of water. 

5. Spray the plants with a solution con- 
sisting of one teaspoonful of lysol to one 
gallon of water. 

6. Spray the plants with a solution con- 
sisting of two teaspoons full of Black Leaf 
Forty to one gallon of soapy water. 

7. Spray the plants with a solution of 
soapy water. Use the common brown laun- 
dry soap in preparing the solution. 

8. Spray the plants with a solution con- 
sisting of one ounce tartar emetic and three 
ounces of sugar added to one gallon of 
water. 

9. Sprinkle naphthalene flakes 
rows of plants. 
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THE DUCK HAWK’S NEST—from page 3 
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There was some discussion as to whether 
what the Collector tied was a real bowline. 

“You can tell as soon as you start,” said 
the Banker. “If it unties, it ain’t.” 

I decided the argument by retying that 
knot myself painstakingly, not to say me- 
ticulously. Then I raised another question, 
as to whether the hauling rope was per- 
fectly sound. 

“It’s never broken yet,” 
lector, reassuringly. 

By this time I knew exactly how a con- 
demned man feels just before the drop falls. 
Taking a turn of the hauling rope around 
his arms, the Banker sank his heels deep 
into the soft earth and announced that he 


asserted the Col- 





A dandy 8-pointer killed by Henry Kjelgaard, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, several years ago near 
the mouth of Phoenix Run, Tioga County. In 
1927 he and his brother Jim killed a 5-point 
with a 271% inch spread. 


was all set for the descent—which was 
more than I was. 

As they all seemed to feel that there was 
no possible reason for my delaying further, 
I gripped the guide rope, shut my eyes, and 
backed off the cliff. In another moment I 
was swinging over the six hundred feet of 
atmosphere which lay between me and the 
foot of the cliff. 

Thirty feet down, there was an ominous 
cackle in the air just over my head, and 
out of a corner of my eye I could see the 
duck hawk bearing down upon me, her 
hooked beak half open and her black 
talons outstretched. I shouted at her and 
just when I expected to feel her talons in 
the back of my neck she veered off and 
never thereafter came so close. 

A moment later I forgot all about her, 
as a stone about the size of my fist buzzed 
past my head like a bit of shrapnel and 
went on down in a long parabola to the 
ground below. I shouted up a warning, and 
a head was cautiously thrust over the edge 
of the cliff and the Collector called down 
apologetically that it was an accident. I 
found afterward that the Banker, while 
trying for a better footing, had dislodged the 
stone, which rolled over the edge before he 
could stop it. At the time, I remember, I 
reflected bitterly that if the stone had struck 
my head it would have made very little 
difference to me whether it was an accident 
or not. 

All further forebodings were suddenly 
ended by my feet landing on the ijedge be- 
low. 

Then ensued one of the most terrifying 
experiences of my life. I had to sidle along 
the ledge, with the cliff on one side and a 
sheer drop of over five hundred feet on the 
other. The naked space which yawned be- 
side me made me gasp as if I had suddenly 
been plunged into ice water. Of course I was 
in no real danger, for the rope would save 
me if I slipped, yet the horror of a great 
height is something which cannot be reasoned 
away. 

I finally reached the nest in safety and 
arefully stored the eggs in a box, filled with 





cotton, which I had brought with me. They 
were an extraordinary set, each one slightly 
differing in color from the others. One was 
blood-brown, another mahogany-red, an- 
other rosewood, and the fourth terra cotta. 


When, after another hair-raising journey, 
I came back to the point from which I had 
started, I found that the guide rope had 
blown away from the ledge and caught 
on a chimney of rock some distance above 
me, up which I had to scramble in order to 
loosen it. 


At last, however, I gave the signal to be 
hoisted up and began to rise into space. 
At first I helped the Banker, who had 
charge of the rope, by climbing up the 
guide rope hand over hand, but ten feet 
of that was all that my wind would allow, 
and I sagged back, a dead weight upon 
the hauling rope. This sudden increase of 
his burden evidently caught the Banker 
unawares, for he let the rope slip some 
distance and for one terrible moment I 
thought it had broken. Then the Collector 
came to the Banker’s assistance, and with 
exasperating slowness the two of them 
at last landed my breathless body safe 
and more or less sound upon the sunny 
bank at the top of the cliff. 

My last memory of that day was the 
sight of the duck hawk, black against the 
blue, as she swooped down out of the 
sky toward her eyrie. The Collector, from 
the depths of his experience with these 
falcons, assured me that she would pro- 
ceed to lay another clutch of eggs in the 
same nest, and I highly resolved that, so 
far as I was concerned, they should remain 
undisturbed. 


Biggest Ducks Unlimited 
Appropriation 


Ducks Unlimited, Inc., has announced its 
largest appropriation for the restoration and 
management of waterfowl breeding grounds 
in Canada! At the recent meeting of D U’s 
Board of Trustees at Milwaukee, Wis., 
$275,000 was voted for this purpose. Part 
of this record fund is earmarked for joint 
development with the Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment of a Saskatchewan River Delta 
tract of over 1,000,000 acres. This vast and 
important waterfowl nesting ground is being 
set aside by the Province as a permanent 
wildlife reserve. 

Ducks Unlimited also has announced ap- 
pointment of a committee of representative 
businessmen and sportsmen to explore the 
possibility of aiding the black duck, most 
popular waterfowl of the northeastern 
states. It is composed of Robert A. Leeson, 
Boston; Philip C. Barney, Connecticut Fish 
and Game Commission, Hartford; John C. 
Marcellus, Syracuse, N. Y.; E, Herrick Low, 
New York, and Glenn L. Martin, Baltimore. 
The committee will coordinate its studies 
with a black duck field investigation 
launched a year ago under the direction of 
Bruce S. Wright, Frederick, New Bruns- 
wick biologist. 

Morton W. Smith of Minneapolis was 
elected D U President at the meeting to 
succeed A. C. “Pop” Glassell. 
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GUN CARE—from page 19 





they are subject to the same laws as animals, and pure albinistic 
strains have been developed. 

Among birds albinism or partial albinism has been observed in 
many species, and the white markings are often symmetrical or 
perfectly balanced. Such common species as the robin, English 
sparrow and ringneck pheasant are apparently most addicted 
to it but the list of species in which this tendency occurs is too 
long to be gone into here. When it occurs among wholly biack 
species, such as turkey vultures, crows and blackbirds, it is always 
the subject of much curiosity. 

Genetically, albinism is considered a recessive character that may 
be carried over several generations without encountering a combi- 
nation of parents that will produce a markedly albinistic individual. 
It is usually stated that under normal or natural conditions an 
albino is under such a handicap, because of its conspicuous appear- 
ance, that the odds of survival are against its reaching maturity 
and reproducing its tendencies; but occasional albinos have been 
known to reach a ripe old age, and in some species, at least, to 
have been responsible for a considerable number of offspring! 





white male muskrat 
Photo by U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 





time, whether you had it out for a day of shooting crows, or 
merely picked it up for a few minutes to rout the burglar trying 
to steal the loaf of white bread hidden under the stairs in the 
basement. 

I have no idea how many kinds of gun oil there are; I haven't 
used them all and, consequently, I can’t say which is best. My 
favorite, however, is Fiendoil. I have used it virtually ever since 
it appeared on the market and I have found it entirely satisfac- 
tory for protecting firearms from external rust. It also is good 
for cleaning and protecting the bores of .22 rifles and pistols, 
and shotguns. I prefer Hoppe’s No. 9 for high velocity rifles, 
since it will remove metal fouling. It is, of course, excellent for 
bores of all guns, but using one type of oil for both exterior 
and interior surfaces is easier, so I use Fiendoil for everything 
on all but the hot numbers. 

The old Fiendoil was not a lubricant, but the new type, avail- 
able since the war, lubricates as well as dissolves powder fouling 
and prevents rust. It is ideal for the quick, all-over job when 
a minimum of fuss and bother is the object, but thorough gun 
protection is still required. 

One of the most vexing little problems of gun care is the 
matter of getting an oily rag to just the right degree of oiliness, 
and then keeping it that way. Any true gun lover knows that a 
clean, freshly-oiled rag doesn’t compare with an old one. Yet 
old rags get lost or pick up grit and become unsatisfactory. 

Several years ago I hit upon the scheme of keeping a well- 
oiled rag in one of the little aluminum cans that 35 mm. film 
used to come in before the war. These cans are about an inch in 
diameter and two inches long and have tight fitting lids. One 
of them, or another of similar size, is ideal for keeping an oily 
rag in the gun case, and it offers the further advantage that 
it can be dropped into a pocket when one is taking his gun out 
for a day’s use in either humid summer weather or on a rainy 
day in autumn. Having one along makes it easy to oil your gun 
at midday or when you return to the car in the evening. Again, 
a drop of oil now is worth more than a gallon later. 





In using either Fiendoil or Hoppe’s No. 9, follow the direc- 
tions on the bottle. Don’t think you're helping your gun by 
shoving a rod back and forth through the barrel for half an hour. 
You're more likely to wear it out from excessive cleaning than 
from shooting. If a trace of metal fouling or leading shows up, 
remove it with a brass brush and Hoppe’s. Don’t change direc- 
tions midway. In other words, push the cleaning brush all the 
way through—preferably from the breech with rifle or pistol, 
if possible—and then pull it back all the way. 


Avoid trying to push too tight a patch through a barrel, and 
don’t use old, rotten rags. If a patch comes apart or gets stuck 
in a rifle barrel, pour in Fiendoil and let the gun stand several 
days for it to soak through the patch. Then heat the spot where 
the rag is stuck. Usually you can push it out. If you can’t get 
it, a trip to the gunsmith is advisable before you ruin the barrel. 
Attempting to shoot a stuck patch out is a good way to get 
a one-way ticket to the happy hunting grounds. 


For external gun protection under conditions of extreme 
humidity, or for duck hunting in rainy weather, mix up a solu- 
tion of four ounces of carbon tetrachloride to one ounce of 
paraffin. Shave the paraffin off the cake into the carbon tetra- 
chloride and warm the latter to make it dissolve faster. (If you 
can’t get the carbon tetrachloride you can use white gasoline, 
but it presents a fire hazard.) Wipe the solution over your gun 
on the outside only. The solvent will evaporate and leave a thin 
coating of wax over the gun. It will last much longer than oil. 


I like a wooden ramrod for shotguns. There’s no logic in it, 
probably just a matter of sentiment. I whittled my first shot- 
gun rod out of a straight piece of oak. Sentiment doesn’t enter 
into the matter of selecting a rifle rod. A one-piece steel rod 
with swivel handle is best. In my opinion there is no question 
about this. A one-piece steel rod will remain straight longer than 
a jointed rod, and it won’t pick up grit like a wooden one. 
Furthermore, it has no threads to strip, leaving a section in mid 
barrel. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


BASS, TACKLE AND TACTICS by Harold C. 
Hollis. A. S. Barnes and Company, Publishers, 
67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. $3.00. 


Here is a book designed expressly to help both 
experienced anglers and beginners. Devoted to 
obtaining better sport through the use of lighter 
lures, it deals exclusively with the black bass, 
America’s most popular and available game fish. 


The author, Harold C. Hollis) has spent many 
hours experimenting with all sorts of tackle and 
lures, and he is well fitted to write such a book. 
In pleasing style he tells about bass and bass 
waters, casting and fly rods for bass, tackle and 
technique for both lake and stream fishing, night 
angling, wading gear, hooking and playing fish 
and the science of bait casting. 


“The fox from its occasional misdeeds, is looked 
upon by the majority of mankind as a deep- 
dyed villian that devotes its entire life to robbery 
and derives all its forage from the chicken yard 
or duck pen. As a matter of fact, even in lo- 
calities where foxes are abundant, it is com- 
partively rare that poultry is destroyed by them. 
On all well-regulated farms, chickens are housed 
at night. and the fox necessarily turns his at- 
tention to field mice, rabbits, ground squirrels, 
and insects, such as grasshoppers, crickets and 
May beetles, to the great benefit of the farmer. 
A ruffed grouse has been known to rear its young 
within one hundred feet of a fox den, and the 
tracks of the young birds have repeatedly been 
seen on the fresh earth before the entrance. 
Among the food brought to the young of this 
litter, and left outside, were rabbits, mice and a 
half-grown woodchuck, but on birds of any 
kind.”—Year Book of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, U. S. Government. 


CURRENTS AND EDDIES by William J. Schal- 
dach. A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. $5.00. 

This is a delightfully informal book devoted to 
stream fishing with the fly rod, written with 
warmth and humor in the beautiful, flowing prose 
of a master craftsman. It has much practical in- 
formation for beginners, but its main theme is 
the pleasure and satisfaction derived from the 
sport when it is approached in a not-too-serious 
manner. 

Before one ca nbenefit from any activity, proper 
equipment is necessary. Schaldach therefore de- 
votes a chapter to the subject. “The Tools of the 
Trade” covers the rudiments of tackle—what 
makes a good fly rod, and how to select one; the 
reel, and how to choose it; what line, leaders and 
flies to buy. 

We would like to know about any individual 
efforts sportsmen or sportsmen’s clubs are making 
to help the Commission’s rabbit trapping program. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


“RACCY,”’ THE MASCOT OF RATTLESNAKE SHACK—from page 10 





Occasionally there were weekends when 
Raccy did not appear. She had thousands 
of acres of woodland to roam, hundreds of 
small bottom land runs to investigate, and 
Clarks Creek for aquatic interests. Some- 
times she would arrive at camp in the deep 
night, when we were peacefully slumbering. 
She soon found a way of attracting our 
attention. The porch, supported by poles, 
supplied a means of reaching the roof of 
the building. With the agility of a squirrel, 
Raccy would get up there and thump about 
until we were awakened. The moment she 
heard our feet hit the floor of the shack, she 
was on her way down a post and ready 
for the plate of food we had reserved for 
her. We noted that crackers or dry food 
had to be dunked in the spring and softened 
before she ate them, but all of her food was 
not washed or wetted before eating. Fre- 
quent trips to the spring for water were 
characteristic, however, and_ the little 
stream was a popular site for her activities. 
We enjoyed watching her searching along 
the edges of the pool, standing in the water. 
She would thrust her little “hands” under 
the bank and bring forth holding some un- 
lucky snail, crayfish or salamander, which 
she delighted in playing with as a cat does a 
mouse before killing it. 

Often, after refreshments, she would climb, 
to the porch room and curl up for a nap, 
or stretch out on a squirrel feeder nailed 
up on a tree. By morning she would be 
gone. At other times, after eating Raccy 
would leave, to return another night. 

This went on all summer, but by autumn 
we became worried. Soon the “coon” hunt- 
ing season would be on. Men with dogs 
and guns, or fur hunters with traps would 
scour our mountainside and bottom lands. 
The nights would echo to the baying of 
hounds when these dogs gave the sly old 
native raccoons a run for their lives. So 
we knew Raccy would be among the first 
to fall into their clutches. 

Finally, we decided on a course of action. 
With the cooperation of the game protector 
and the zoo keeper we made plans to re- 
move Raccy from the woods. One weekend 
we carted a box trap out to camp. It was 
placed on the porch and baited with a few 
of Raccy’s favorite cookies. After dark we 
heard her come up on the porch and then 
the slam of the trap door. Raccy became a 
guest at the Zoo until the next spring. 

Again Raccy was taken to camp, and her 
experiences of the year before were almost 
duplicated. She had grown during this sec- 
ond year and really became the czar of the 
Shack area. She was the delight of our over- 
night visitors, we got up at all hours to see 
her as she rambled about the place and 
took food from our hands. 

Toward fall, the time for running “coon” 
dogs came around again. One evening, in 
late September Raccy arrived at camp 
about 7:30. We knew our friend Irvin 
Moyer would be along about dark to train 
his hounds for the coming “coon” hunting 
season; so we coaxed Raccy into our storage 
room with tidbits and locked her in. We 
heard the dogs coming in. They investigated 
the camp site thoroughly, and trailed Raccy 
to the log house. With the cooperation of 
their master, the dogs were inveigled into 
trying a new trail, and soon we heard them 
in the distance, making the going tough 


for some of Raccy’s woodland playmates. 

About midnight, when the hunters had 
gone home, we opened Raccy’s pen. How- 
ever, she also knew about dogs, and, al- 
though we coaxed, she was skeptical and 
refused to come out. Finally, she succumbed 
to a tempting piece of candy, grabbed it 
quickly and hustled back inside agin. 
Finally, we managed to get her out and 
shut the door, but, of course, we did not 
dare handle or touch her. 

Once out, Raccy sniffed the breeze, stand- 
ing on her hind legs, her nose in the air. 
She was really worried. We also knew it 
was time to remove her from the woods, so 
the next night the box trap was set on the 
porch. About 8:30 we heard her arrive; 
investigating the trap; pulling at the wires 
and testing things. Soon she went in, the 
lid banged, and Raccy was again taken 
away to safety. 

Raccy, now about three years of age and 
a fine specimen of full-grown raccoon, was 
taken from the zoo for her third trip to 
Clarks Valley. It was a fine day in early 
March, There were a few patches of snow on 
the mountainside, but Rattlesnake Shack 
stood clear in the circle of surrounding 
forest land. Raccy fidgeted in her box and 
as the lid was pried open, was out like a 
flash. Freedom seemed to delight her; she 
rubbed against us and between our legs 
as she walked over the porch. She almost 
purred; nosed around the old shack, which 
no doubt, brought back memories of other 
pleasant days—or nights—and then went to 
the spring for a drink of her favorite 
beverage. Gradually, she set out for the 
forest, sniffing at familiar old trees and 
logs. Finally the woods swallowed her up. 

At that time—March 3, 1945—we brought 
a male raccoon to camp. He was furnished by 
the zoo authorities and we hoped Raccy 
would thus have companionship and a mate. 
At any rate, when his cage was opened he 
wasted no time and quickly disappeared into 


the landscape. This raccoon was not tame 
and indicated it. We wondered whether we 
would ever see him again, but we knew 
Raccy would come back when the smoke 
from our camp stove wafted into the wild- 
wood, or the music from our radio at- 
tracted her attention. 

A week later Raccy appeared on schedule 
time, about 10:00 P. M., accepted a treat and 
left shortly for the bottom lands. 

Another week, an emergency trip with 
Roger Baker, we dropped into camp about 
2:00 A. M. We were hardly out of the car 
when I almost stumbled over Raccy in the 
dark. She was apparently hanging around 
the place, either hungry or lonely for at- 
tention. We played with her for an hour, 
during which time she ate enough cake to 
make her swell out like a balloon. 

Then Raccy disappeared! Six weeks 
passed and no sign of our raccoon. Each 
weekend we watched in vain for her to drop 
in for her usual visit, but no trace or in- 
dication that she had even been near the 
place. We began to believe that something 
had happened to her, or that she had gone 
off into the deep recesses of Stony Moun- 
tain, reverting to the nautral wild state of 
her kind. We missed her. 

On Saturday night May 5 we were sitting 
around the camp table discussing the early 
spring, and gardening, with friends from 
the big water dam east of us. It was about 
10:30 P. M. The soft glow of kerosene 
lemps and the flickering firelight from our 
wood stove made a cheerful setting. Sud- 
denly there was a thumping outside. It 
sounded like somebody knocking, but it was 
on the roof. Raccy had returned. Since this, 
Raccy has appeared regularly according to 
habit. She looks well, although her fur 
coat is not in as prime condition as in the 
colder weather. But she comes for her treats, 
acts friendly, and then slips away into the 
darkness, whether to a mate or not we do 
not know. 
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ALBINISM—from page 11 
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they are subject to the same laws as animals, and pure albinistic 
strains have been developed. 

Among birds albinism or partial albinism has been observed in 
many species, and the white markings are often symmetrical or 
perfectly balanced. Such common species as the robin, English 
sparrow and ringneck pheasant are apparently most addicted 
to it but the list of species in which this tendency occurs is too 
long to be gone into here. When it occurs among wholly biack 
species, such as turkey vultures, crows and blackbirds, it is always 
the subject of much curiosity. 

Genetically, albinism is considered a recessive character that may 
be carried over several generations without encountering a combi- 
nation of parents that will produce a markedly albinistic individual. 
It is usually stated that under normal or natural conditions an 
albino is under such a handicap, because of its conspicuous appear- 
ance, that the odds of survival are against its reaching maturity 
and reproducing its tendencies; but occasional albinos have been 
known to reach a ripe old age, and in some species, at least, to 
have been responsible for a considerable number of offspring! 





GUN CARE—from page 19 


time, whether you had it out for a day of shooting crows, or 
merely picked it up for a few minutes to rout the burglar trying 
to steal the loaf of white bread hidden under the stairs in the 
basement. 

I have no idea how many kinds of gun oil there are; I haven't 
used them all and, consequently, I can’t say which is best. My 
favorite, however, is Fiendoil. I have used it virtually ever since 
it appeared on the market and I have found it entirely satisfac- 
tory for protecting firearms from external rust. It also is good 
for cleaning and protecting the bores of .22 rifles and pistols, 
and shotguns. I prefer Hoppe’s No. 9 for high velocity rifles, 
since it will remove metal fouling. It is, of course, excellent for 
bores of all guns, but using one type of oil for both exterior 
and interior surfaces is easier, so I use Fiendoil for everything 
on all but the hot numbers. 

The old Fiendoil was not a lubricant, but the new type, avail- 
able since the war, lubricates as well as dissolves powder fouling 
and prevents rust. It is ideal for the quick, all-over job when 
a minimum of fuss and bother is the object, but thorough gun 
protection is still required. 

One of the most vexing little problems of gun care is the 
matter of getting an oily rag to just the right degree of oiliness, 
and then keeping it that way. Any true gun lover knows that a 
clean, freshly-oiled rag doesn’t compare with an old one. Yet 
old rags get lost or pick up grit and become unsatisfactory. 

Several years ago I hit upon the scheme of keeping a well- 
oiled rag in one of the little aluminum cans that 35 mm. film 
used to come in before the war. These cans are about an inch in 
diameter and two inches long and have tight fitting lids. One 
of them, or another of similar size, is ideal for keeping an oily 
rag in the gun case, and it offers the further advantage that 
it can be dropped into a pocket when one is taking his gun out 
for a day’s use in either humid summer weather or on a rainy 
day in autumn. Having one along makes it easy to oil your gun 
at midday or when you return to the car in the evening. Again, 
a drop of oil now is worth more than a gallon later. 


white male muskrat 
Photo by U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 








In using either Fiendoil or Hoppe’s No. 9, follow the direc- 
tions on the bottle. Don’t think you're helping your gun by 
shoving a rod back and forth through the barrel for half an hour. 
You're more likely to wear it out from excessive cleaning than 
from shooting. If a trace of metal fouling or leading shows up, 
remove it with a brass brush and Hoppe’s. Don’t change direc- 
tions midway. In other words, push the cleaning brush all the 
way through—preferably from the breech with rifle or pistol, 
if possible—and then pull it back all the way. 


Avoid trying to push too tight a patch through a barrel, and 
don’t use old, rotten rags. If a patch comes apart or gets stuck 
in a rifle barrel, pour in Fiendoil and let the gun stand several 
days for it to soak through the patch. Then heat the spot where 
the rag is stuck. Usually you can push it out. If you can’t get 
it, a trip to the gunsmith is advisable before you ruin the barrel. 
Attempting to shoot a stuck patch out is a good way to get 
a one-way ticket to the happy hunting grounds. 


For external gun protection under conditions of extreme 
humidity, or for duck hunting in rainy weather, mix up a solu- 
tion of four ounces of carbon tetrachloride to one ounce of 
paraffin. Shave the paraffin off the cake into the carbon tetra- 
chloride and warm the latter to make it dissolve faster. (If you 
can’t get the carbon tetrachloride you can use white gasoline, 
but it presents a fire hazard.) Wipe the solution over your gun 
on the outside only. The solvent will evaporate and leave a thin 
coating of wax over the gun. It will last much longer than oil. 


I like a wooden ramrod for shotguns. There’s no logic in it, 
probably just a matter of sentiment. I whittled my first shot- 
gun rod out of a straight piece of oak. Sentiment doesn’t enter 
into the matter of selecting a rifle rod. A one-piece steel rod 
with swivel handle is best. In my opinion there is no question 
about this. A one-piece steel rod will remain straight longer than 
a jointed rod, and it won’t pick up grit like a wooden one. 
Furthermore, it has no threads to strip, leaving a section in mid 
barrel. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


BASS, TACKLE AND TACTICS by Harold C. 
Hollis. A. S. Barnes and Company, Publishers, 
67 West 44th Street, New York 18 N. Y. $3.00. 


Here is a book designed expressly to help both 
experienced anglers and beginners. Devoted to 
obtaining better sport through the use’ of lighter 
lures, it deals exclusively with the black bass, 
America’s most popular and available game fish. 


The author, Harold C. Hollis has spent many 
hours experimenting with all sorts of tackle and 
lures, and he is well fitted to write such a book. 
In pleasing style he tells about bass and bass 
waters, casting and fiy rods for-bass, tackle and 
technique for both lake and stream fishing, night 
angling, wading gear, hooking and playing fish 
and the science of bait casting. 


“The fox from its occasional misdeeds, is looked 
upon by the majority of mankind as a deep- 
dyed villian that devotes its entire life to robbery 
and derives all its forage from the chicken yard 
or duck pen. As a matter of fact, even in lo- 
calities where foxes are abundant, it is com- 
partively rare that poultry is destroyed by them. 
On all well-regulated farms, chickens are housed 
at night, and the fox necessarily turns his at- 
tention to field mice, rabbits, ground squirrels, 
and insects, such as grasshoppers, crickets aad 
May beetles, to the great benefit of the farmer. 
A ruffed grouse has been known to rear its young 
within one hundred feet of a fox den, and the 
tracks of the young birds have repeatedly been 
seen on the fresh earth before the entrance. 
Among the food brought to the young of this 
litter, and left outside, were rabbits, mice and a 
half-grown woodchuck, but on birds of any 
kind.”—Year Book of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, U. S. Government. 


CURRENTS AND EDDIES by William J. Schal- 
dach. A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. $5.00. 

This is a delightfully informal book devoted to 
stream fishing with the fly rod, written with 
warmth and humor in the beautiful, flowing prose 
of a master craftsman. It has much practical in- 
formation for beginners, but its main theme is 
the pleasure and satisfaction derived from the 
sport when it is approached in a not-too-serious 
manner. 

Before one ca nbenefit from any activity, proper 
equipment is necessary. Schaldach therefore de- 
votes a chapter to the subject. ‘The Tools of the 
Trade” covers the rudiments of tackle—what 
makes a good fly rod, and how to select one; the 
reel, and how to choose it; what line, leaders and 
flies to buy. 

We would like to know about any individual 
efforts sportsmen or sportsmen’s clubs are making 
to help the Commission’s rabbit trapping program. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


“RACCY,”’ THE MASCOT OF RATTLESNAKE SHACK—from page 10 





Occasionally there were weekends when 
Raccy did not appear. She had thousands 
of acres of woodland to roam, hundreds of 
small bottom land runs to investigate, and 
Clarks Creek for aquatic interests. Some- 
times she would arrive at camp in the deep 
night, when we were peacefully slumbering. 
She soon found a way of attracting our 
attention. The porch, supported by poles, 
supplied a means of reaching the roof of 
the building. With the agility of a squirrel, 
Raccy would get up there and thump about 
until we were awakened. The moment she 
heard our feet hit the floor of the shack, she 
was on her way down a post and ready 
for the plate of food we had reserved for 
her. We noted that crackers or dry food 
had to be dunked in the spring and softened 
before she ate them, but all of her food was 
not washed or wetted before eating. Fre- 
quent trips to the spring for water were 
characteristic, however, and_ the little 
stream was a popular site for her activities. 
We enjoyed watching her searching along 
the edges of the pool, standing in the water. 
She would thrust her little “hands” under 
the bank and bring forth holding some un- 
lucky snail, crayfish or salamander, which 
she delighted in playing with as a cat does a 
mouse before killing it. 

Often, after refreshments, she would climb, 
to the porch room and curl up for a nap, 
or stretch out on a squirrel feeder nailed 
up on a tree. By morning she would be 
gone. At other times, after eating Raccy 
would leave, to return another night. 

This went on all summer, but by autumn 
we became worried. Soon the “coon” hunt- 
ing season would be on. Men with dogs 
and guns, or fur hunters with traps would 
scour our mountainside and bottom lands. 
The nights would echo to the baying of 
hounds when these dogs gave the sly old 
native raccoons a run for their lives. So 
we knew Raccy would be among the first 
to fall into their clutches. 

Finally, we decided on a course of action. 
With the cooperation of the game protector 
and the zoo keeper we made plans to re- 
move Raccy from the woods. One weekend 
we carted a box trap out to camp. It was 
placed on the porch and baited with a few 
of Raccy’s favorite cookies. After dark we 
heard her come up on the porch and then 
the slam of the trap door. Raccy became a 
guest at the Zoo until the next spring. 

Again Raccy was taken to camp, and her 
experiences of the year before were almost 
duplicated. She had grown during this sec- 
ond year and really became the czar of the 
Shack area. She was the delight of our over- 
night visitors, we got up at all hours to see 
her as she rambled about the place and 
took food from our hands. 

Toward fall, the time for running “coon” 
dogs came around again. One evening, in 
late September Raccy arrived at camp 
about 7:30. We knew our friend Irvin 
Moyer would be along about dark to train 
his hounds for the coming “coon” hunting 
season; so we coaxed Raccy into our storage 
room with tidbits and locked her in. We 
heard the dogs coming in. They investigated 
the camp site thoroughly, and trailed Raccy 
to the log house. With the cooperation of 
their master, the dogs were inveigled into 
trying a new trail, and soon we heard them 
in the distance, making the going tough 


for some of Raccy’s woodland playmates. 

About midnight, when the hunters had 
gone home, we opened Raccy’s pen. How- 
ever, she also knew about dogs, and, al- 
though we coaxed, she was skeptical and 
refused to come out. Finally, she succumbed 
to a tempting piece of candy, grabbed it 
quickly and hustled back inside again. 
Finally, we managed to get her out and 
shut the door, but, of course, we did not 
dare handle or touch her. 

Once out, Raccy sniffed the breeze, stand- 
ing on her hind legs, her nose in the air. 
She was really worried. We also knew it 
was time to remove her from the woods, so 
the next night the box trap was set on the 
porch. About 8:30 we heard her arrive; 
investigating the trap; pulling at the wires 
and testing things. Soon she went in, the 
lid banged, and Raccy was again taken 
away to safety. 

Raccy, now about three years of age and 
a fine specimen of full-grown raccoon, was 
taken from the zoo for her third trip to 
Clarks Valley. It was a fine day in early 
March. There were a few patches of snow on 
the mountainside, but Rattlesnake Shack 
stood clear in the circle of surrounding 
forest land. Raccy fidgeted in her box and 
as the lid was pried open, was out like a 
flash. Freedom seemed to delight her; she 
rubbed against us and between our legs 
as she walked over the porch. She almost 
purred; nosed around the old shack, which 
no doubt, brought back memories of other 
pleasant days—or nights—and then went to 
the spring for a drink of her favorite 
beverage. Gradually, she set out for the 
forest, sniffing at familiar old trees and 
logs. Finally the woods swallowed her up. 

At that time—March 3, 1945—we brought 
a male raccoon to camp. He was furnished by 
the zoo authorities and we hoped Raccy 
would thus have companionship and a mate. 
At any rate, when his cage was opened he 
wasted no time and quickly disappeared into 


the landscape. This raccoon was not tame 
and indicated it. We wondered whether we 
would ever see him again, but we knew 
Raccy would come back when the smoke 
from our camp stove wafted into the wild- 
wood, or the music from our radio at- 
tracted her attention. 

A week later Raccy appeared on schedule 
time, about 10:00 P. M., accepted a treat and 
left shortly for the bottom lands. 

Another week, an emergency trip with 
Roger Baker, we dropped into camp about 
2:00 A. M. We were hardly out of the car 
when I almost stumbled over Raccy in the 
dark. She was apparently hanging around 
the place, either hungry or lonely for at- 
tention. We played with her for an hour, 
during which time she ate enough cake to 
make her swell out like a balloon. 

Then Raccy disappeared! Six weeks 
passed and no sign of our raccoon. Each 
weekend we watched in vain for her to drop 
in for her usual visit, but no trace or in- 
dication that she had even been near the 
place. We began to believe that something 
had happened to her, or that she had gone 
off into the deep recesses of Stony Moun- 
tain, reverting to the nautral wild state of 
her kind. We missed her. 

On Saturday night May 5 we were sitting 
around the camp table discussing the early 
spring, and gardening, with friends from 
the big water dam east of us. It was about 
10:30 P. M. The soft glow of kerosene 
lemps and the flickering firelight from our 
wood stove made a cheerful setting. Sud- 
denly there was a thumping outside. It 
sounded like somebody knocking, but it was 
on the roof. Raccy had returned. Since this, 
Raccy has appeared regularly according to 
habit. She looks well, although her fur 
coat is not in as prime condition as in the 
colder weather. But she comes for her treats, 
acts friendly, and then slips away into the 
darkness, whether to a mate or not we do 
not know. 
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THE 1946 PHEASANT PROGRAM—from page 9 


Fannett Rod and Gun Club 
Fulton County 
Fulton County Sportsmen's 
Fulton-Huntingdon Counties 
Waterfall Sportsmen's Assn. 
Huntingdon County 
Huntingdon Co. 
Juniata Valley 
Indiana County 
Twolick Valley Rod & Gun 
Lackawanna County 
Abington Rod and Gun Club 
Blakely Rod and Gun Club 
Waverly Sportsmen's Club 
Luzerne County 
Penn Rod & Gun 
Brehm’'s Conservation 
Trailwood Association 
Butler Valley Rod & Gun Club 
United Sportsmen Camp 231 
Lycoming County 
Consolidated Sportsmen 
Tiadaghton Sportsmen 
Mifflin County 
Mifflin Co. Sportsmen's Assn. 
Northumberland County 
Keystone Fish & Game Assn. 
Milton Fish & Game Assn. 
Perry County 
Newport Sportsmen’s Assn. 
W. A. Bitting. Loysville 
Blain Hunting, Fishing & Forestry 
Schuylkill County 
Pitman Fish, Game & 
Oakgrove Sharpshooters 
Valley View Gun Club 
Barry Rod and Gun Club 
Lavelle Fish & Game Prot. 
Sullivan County 
Hillsgrove Fish & Game 
Susquehanna County 
Silver Lake Rod & Gun 
Middletown Wildlife Con. 
Central Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Hallstead-Great Bend Rod & Gun 
Tioga County 
Stony Fork Rod & Gun Club 
Antrim Rod & Gun Club 
Cowanesque Valley Rod & Gun 
Sullivan Rod and Gun Club 
Long Run Fish & Game Club 
Asaph Rod & Gun Club 
Nessmuk Rod and Gun 
Big Elm Rod & Gun 
Tioga Rod and Gun 
Mansfield Sportsmen's 
Union County 
District Game Protector M 
Wyoming County 
Noxen Monroe Sportsmen's 
Falls Rod & Gun Club 


League 


Game, Fish & Forestry 
Better Hunting & Fishing 


Club 


Club of 
Club 


Hazieton 


of Lycoming C 
Assn. 


unty 


Prot. 


Forestry Assn 


Spts. Assn. 
Assn. 
Club 


Club 
Club 


Club 


Club 


Club 
Club 

Club 

Assn. 


B. Wells 


Assn. 


Assn. 
Assn. 


Assn. 
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Photo by Rollin Heffelfinger. 
Claude Ginder and David Yohn, both of Man- 
heim, with their limit of ringnecks bagged by 
10 o’clock first day of the season last year. 


Club 
Club 
Club 
Club 


Tunkhannock Conservation 
Meshoppen Rod & Gun 
Russell Hill Rod & Gun 
Factoryville Rod & Gun 


DAY-OLD PHEASANT CHICK 
INSTRUCTIONS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—1946 
Youth 


SHIPPLNG 


(Sportsmen's 

Berks County 
John L. Henninger, Myerstown 
Cushion Peak Rod & Gun Club 
Morgantown Rod & Gun Club 


Organizations, Groups, Etc.) 


Bucks County 

Springtown Rod & Gun Club 

Great Swamp Fish, Game & Forestry Assn 
Delaware Valley Fish & Game Assn. 


New Hope Fish, Game & Forestry Prot. Assn. 
Conestoga Rod «& Gun Club 


SPORTSMEN AND SCOUTING—By John F. Ritter, Jr. 


Pennsylvania sportsmen are doing a won- 
derful job of making Pennsylvania a better 
state in which to live. The benefits of their 
work are being enjoyed not only by fellow 
hunters and fishermen but by the general 
public as well. 

And marching hand in hand with sports- 
men’s clubs in their conservation efforts are 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Rabbit trapping, winter feeding of game, 
planting trees and shrubs that will provide 
food and cover for wildlife are only a few 
of the conservation programs on which 
sportsmen and Boy Scouts work together. 

Many sportsmen are associated with the 
Boy Scout movement as leaders. In this ca- 
pacity they promote many worthwhile serv- 
ice projects and help to increase the close 
cooperation between Boy Scouts and sports- 
men’s organizations. 

In some localities, sportsmen’s organizations 
have sponsored Boy Scout Troops, and in- 
variably have found that such sponsorship 
is very much worthwhile. 

Organization of a Scout Troop is neither 
complicated nor difficult. For instance, if 


your sportsmen’s organization wishes to 
sponsor a Scout Troop they would appoint a 
committee of at least three men (over 21) 
to serve as a Troop Committee. If some of 
the sportsmen-members have sons 12 years 
old, these members would probably want to 





Photo by Wm. C. Grimm. 
Deputy Game Protector W. W. Guiney and 
Game Protector Sickles, Linesville, releasing 


ringneck pheasants in Crawford County. 


JULY 
Bristol Fish & Game Prot. Assn. 
Morrisville Fish & Game Prot. Assn. 
Paletown Rod & Gun Club 
Branch Valley Fish, Game & Forestry Assn. 
Chester County 
Elverson Rod & Gun Club, Inc. 
Octrado Sportsmen's Club 
Kimberton Gun Club 
Octoraro Sportsmen's Club 
Northern Chester County Sportsmen's Club 
Honey Brook Rod & Gun Club 
Chester Springs Fish & Game Assn. 
Westchester Fish & Game Assn. 
Dauphin County 
George A. Speece, Dauphin 
Halifax Sportsmen's Association 
Delaware County 
Delaware Co. Field & Stream Assn. 


Lancaster County 
Mt. Joy Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Lexington Rod & Gun Club 
Strasburg Sportsmen's Assn. 
Pequea Valley Sportsmen's 
Southern Lancaster Co. 

Assn. 

Lancaster Co. 

Lebanon County 
Quittapahilla Rod & Gun Club 
Millcreek Rod & Gun Club 


Assn. 
Farmers-Sportsmen s 


Sportsmen's Assn. 


Izaak Walton League 
Lehigh County 
Lehigh Co. Fish & Game Prot. Assn. 
Rural Sportsmen's Association 
Montgomery County 
East Greenville Rod & Gun Prot. Assn. 
Montgomery County Federation of Sportsmen's 
lubs 


Northampton County 
Lappawinzo Fish & Game Prot. 
Bethlehem Game, Fish & Forestry 
Monocacy Field & Stream Assn. 
York County 
Yorkanna Game & Gun 
Kreutz Creek Valley 
Assn. 

Springfield Twp. Farmer's & Sportsmen's Assn. 
Karl A. Smith, York 
Springfield Farmer's 
Springfield Twp. Farmer's & Sportsmen's 
Dillsburg Fish and Game Assn. 
Izaak Walton League, Chap. 67 
Dover Fish & Game Assn. 

Mt. Wolf Game Association 

Spring Garden Sportsmen's Assn. 
York & Adams Co. Game & Fish 
Spring Grove Sportsmen's Club 
Southern York Co. Farmer's & Sportsmen's Assn. 


Assn. 
Assn. 


Club 


Farmers’ and Sportsmen's 


& Sportsmen's Assn. 
Assn. 


Assn. 


Glen Rock Fish & Game Assn. 
Carbon County 
The Palmerton Rod & Gun Club 


serve on this committee and have their boys 
in the troop. This committee then secures 
a qualified man (over 21) to serve as the 
leader of the troop, and probably another 
man (18 or older) to serve as an assistant 
leader. These leaders can be members of 
the sportsmen’s organization. The boys, not 
less than 8 in number pass their Tenderfoot 
tests, then the Troop applies for a charter. 
Following a session of adult training, the 
sportsmen’s association then has its OWN 
TROOP. In the entire process of such 
organization much help is given by the Local 
Scout Council which serves each particular 
community. 

The sportsmen’s organizations 
Scouts have already done much 
building a better America. There 
much to be done. 

The future of America depends upon its 
youth. The prosperity of a country depends 
upon its natural resources. Wise sportsmen 
and Boy Scouts, knowing these things, are 
developing a closer relationship and stand 
together, a living symbol of service to others, 
to themselves and to America! 
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TIPS FOR CAMPERS 





oo (58a) 


During the months of summer and early 
fall millions of Americans will answer the 
call of the out-of-doors and spend many 
pleasant hours on fishing, camping and 
picnicking trips. 

“To get the maximum degree of enjoy- 
ment from these trips anglers and pick- 
nickers should be sure to practice the sim- 
ple, but soundly important, laws of safety,” 
said a Remington Arms Company authority. 
“Too many people look forward with plea- 
surable anticipation to these health-build- 
ing periods of recreation without first hav- 
ing made thorough plans for their outings or 
made a complete check of their equipment 
to see that some important item is not left 
behind. And that small piece of equipment 
you leave behind is sure to be the one 
you'll need. 

“If you want to enjoy that picnic, fishing 
or camping trip, or even a stroll through 
the woods,” he continued, “be sure to look 
out for poison ivy, poison oak or poison 
sumac. Summertime is their season, too. 
And a good case of poison ivy infection 
will spoil any one’s vacation and probably 
cause loss of any desire for future outings 
of a similar nature. 

“Learn to identify these plants and avoid 
them. Your dictionary will describe them 
and probably illustrate the description. 

“In tramping through the woods high 


boots offer good protection. If it is too hot 
for high boots, wear your socks over the 
lower part of your trousers, thereby pro- 
tecting the ankles. Make it a habit to 
wash thoroughly after each tramp through 
the woods, whether you think you've 
rubbed against a poisonous plant or not. 
Make a thick lather of yellow kitchen soap 
and hot water, wash five or six times. Then 
apply rubbing alcohol, rinse with cold 
water and dry. In drying be sure to use a 
soft fabric. 


“If these preventive measures are not 
effective, you’re in for a tough time for 
medical science has not yet developed a 
sure cure for a bad case of poison ivy. 
Some inoculations have been successful but 
they must be taken before the season. The 
best you can do is to keep it from spreading, 
soothe the itching—and hope it will clear 
up soon. Wash with soap, water and rubbing 
alcohol as described above. Cover the in- 
fected skin with calomine lotion to which 
enough carbolic acid has been added to 
make a 2% solution. This will help ease the 
itching. You can also secure relief by ap- 
plying dressings soaked in a solution of 
epsom salts. Above all things DON’T 
SCRATCH. This spreads the poison and can 
cause additional infections. 

“Watch out for sunburn. Take it gradu- 
ally, using oil or any good sunburn lotion 
or ointment before you take the sun full 
blast. 

“A first aid kit is a ‘must’ for every 
camper, hunter and fisherman. It should 
contain adhesive tape, gauze pads, iodine, 
bandage roll, aspirin, burn ointment, 
matches, sterile razor blade. 

“A water-proof match case can be made 
by sliding a used 12 gauge shotgun shell 
over a used 16 gauge shell. 

“A good emergency candle can be made 
from a used shotgun shell, by splitting the 
sides. This also comes in handy in starting 
a fire when the wood is wet. 

“A pot hook made from a forked stick 
is a mighty handy instrument for the cook. 
A useful cooking rack can be made from 
forked sticks as end pieces and pot hooks, 


STEADY TO WIND AND SHOT—from page 19 


learns. If this method fails, use a chock collar. Be sure to com- 


notched at the lower end, swinging from the 
cross piece. 

“Don’t become overheated. And don’t 
drink quantities of cold liquid when you 
are hot. 

“Bank your fire well at night and when 
you break camp, make doubly sure that 
every vestige of your fire is completely 
out. Be careful to extinguish your cigarettes 
when in the woods, even though the vegeta- 
tion is green. The under cover may be tinder 
dry. 

“If you take a firearm along, be sure you 
know what you are shooting at before you 
pull the trigger. Never carry a loaded gun 
in a boat. You can load it quick enough 
when you need it—and it’s SAFE when 
empty. 

“A set of serviceable cooking utensils can 
be made from various sizes of tin cans to 
which are attached wire handles. When 
nested they make a compact and space- 
saving outfit. 

“Before you go camping,” he concluded, 
“check your equipment and food supply 
cover once more to see that you have every- 
thing which will make for a pleasant and 
SAFE outing. Lack of the things you for- 
got may spoil your trip. Travel as light as 
possible . . . but don’t overlook the neces- 
sities.” 





dogs that do not hold to shot. This is a real problem and must 





pliment him when he performs correctly. An affectionate pat goes 
a long way with the pupil. 


When he has responded to treatment it is a good idea to snap 
the cord to his collar simply as a safety measure. He will re- 
member that the cord is the instrument that checks him, and he 
will feel your command over him. The finished performer is 
well worth the effort required to show him how you want the job 
done. 


A well trained dog should hold on point, stand erectly with 
head and tail high after the birds have flown and until you com- 
mand him to move. This is required of dogs in field trials, and 
should be required of all hunting dogs. Some dogs are trained 
to drop when game flies, but this method has too many flaws to 
take time to enumerate them. 


When your dog learns to point, the chances are good that he 
will point game until his last day afield, and if he retrieves, that 
qualification will stay with him unless something unusual happens 
to prevent it, but steadiness to wing and shot is an accomplished 
feat which will have to be constantly maintained throughout his 
hunting career. You must be careful in hunting him with other 


be handled with extreme care. It may seem unfair to hold your 
dog steady while his bracemate goes wildly in and if you are not 
careful your dog will be there with him. Meny men refuse to 
hunt their dogs with any who are not steady to shot, and if more 
good men would follow the example you would see more and 
more perfectly finished gun dogs in the field. 

The excuse a hunter usually gives when his dog is unsteady is 
that he believes a dog should move in as quickly as possible when 
game is down in order that cripples may be caught before they get 
away. However, if a dog is worth his training and possesses a 
good nose, he will be able to find crippled game just as well even 
if a few seconds have elapsed between the gun fire and the com- 
mand to seek dead. 

There are dogs that will remain steady at flush and shot if no 
game falls to the gun, but will go forward before the command to 
move, when they see a bird drop. But the superlative gun dog 
will not move a muscle even if game is killed and falls fluttering 
in his sight, until he is ordered on to retrieve. It is an exemplifi- 
cation of fine breeding, sound development, correct training, and 
beautiful manners if your dog resists the temptation to recover 
dead game until he is told to do so. 








LETTERS FROM 


“In reading the December, 1945, issue of 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME News, which comes 
to our home, through the subscription of my 
late husband, I noticed all the articles on 
fox extermination under the title ‘Notes 
from the Field.’ 

“Many. hunters have spoken about the 
large quantity of foxes and their destruc- 
tion of small game but I believe very few of 
them went to the trouble and danger of 
getting a fox the way my husband, John, 
got his. 

“John, while out hunting, was standing on 
a ledge looking for game when a slight 
rustling noise attracted his attention. Being 
an excellent woodsman and hunter he care- 
fully looked around and spied a beautiful 
red fox at the bottom of the ledge coming 
toward him. The fox was craftily looking 
this way and that, evidently sensing the 
unseen danger. As John slowly raised his 
weapon he remembered my desire for a 
fur neck piece (as what woman doesn’t) 
knowing the pelt would probably be ruined 
by the shot, he slowly lowered the gun. 
Propping the gun against the rock he waited 
until the fox was directly below him. Then 
he leaped down upon the fox, grabbed him 
by the neck and decided to choke him to 
death, thus saving the hide from bullet holes. 
The fox, having made up its mind that it 
didn’t want to be choked, (I can’t blame 
it) put up a terrific struggle. 

“For some time, the hunters related, it 
was an up and down struggle, first the fox 
was down and John was on top—next John 
was down and the fox was up. Finally, John 
lost his footing and they rolled down an 
embankment, landing in a creek which 
added no comfort to either victim. The next 
idea my husband had was to hit the fox’s 
head on a rock and knock him out, but the 
fox clawed fast to his clothes and he de- 


a. a 


Young screech owl. These little owls 
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cided that that also was taboo. After a 
bit more struggle John spied a stone which 
he used for putting the fox out of his 
fighting mood. Thinking the fox dead he 
put it in the coat of one of the other 
hunters and hunting was continued. 

“After finishing hunting for the day the 
hunters returned to the car. John started 
to replace his wet clothes for some dry 
ones, and was half way through the pro- 
cedure when there was a commotion in the 
hunter’s coat, where the supposedly dead fox 
had been put, and in trying to subdue the 
fox knocked down the hunter. The fox 
finally extricated itself from the coat and 
started down through the brush followed 
by John, partially undressed. The next 
round between fox and man was the last one 
for the sly fox, who wasn’t so foxy after all. 

“The fox was brought home and an 
account was given of the battle, with many 
a merry laugh. 

“The fox is now a beautiful neck piece, 
highly cherished by me—doubly so, because 
my husband got it expressly for me, and 
had much difficulty getting it. 

“My husband was 100% sportsman, loving 
the out-of-doors and shooting most of all. 
He died on October 24, 1945, doing the 
things he loved—hunting. He had gone duck 
hunting and while in the act of retrieving 
the last duck, prior to coming home, the 
boat started to sink very fast. Being an 
excellent swimmer, he dived in and started 


for shore. He doubled up with cramp, in 
39 feet of water, went down and never 
came up. He always remarked in life if 


he died hunting he died happy so now my 
mental picture of him is that of a hunter in 
a happy hunting ground, on the largest hunt 
he ever went on. May he ever be happy.” 
—Mrs. Florence Shaffer, 237 Chestnut St. 
Sunbury. 





Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
stretch their small bodies to astounding 


lengths as a protective measure. They resemble short broken tree stubs or branches 
and blend admirably with their surroundings. 





Darl O. 
photo of Frank Gardner and a large elk he 
killed on Laurel Run, Clearfield County in 1923. 
It weighed around 800 lIbs., had 17 points, and 
a spread of 42 inches. 


Hewitt, Force, Pa., submitted this 


HUNTING NOTES 


Wade Satterfield, of Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, just won’t live this one down. He 
went deer hunting and the deer ran away 
with his gun. 

Here’s how it happened. Satterfield and a 
companion were hunting near Berkeley 
Springs, West Virginia, just over the Mary- 
land line. They shot a deer, but they did 
not kill him. He toppled, then arose and ran. 
The men followed. 

When they caught up with the wounded 
animal he charged, pinning Satterfield to 
the ground. When he ran off, he had Sat- 
terfield’s rifle entangled in his antlers. 

A short time later the buck was found 
dead, with the rifle still in his antlers. 


Deputy Game Protector Edgar Schmoke, 
who carved himself a home out of the brush 
in a secluded spot about half a mile from 
the highway, shot a nice 8-point buck the 
first day of the season. 

Hunters passing to and from the mountain 
beyond this woodland home saw the fine 
trophy hanging on a tree near the house and 
admired it. 

One hunter coveted it. 


He trudged up to the house and questioned 
Mrs. Schmoke about the possibility of buying 
it. She, not wishing to be rude, said that 
her husband was very proud of the buck 
and she was quite sure he had no desire to 
sell it. 

“Tll come back this evening and talk to 
him about it,” declared the eager nimrod. 

There was nothing to do, then, but give 
him the awful truth. 

“My husband,” she told him, “is a Deputy 
Game Protector. I don’t think he’d be al- 
lowed to sell it.” 

Like a campfire in a sudden shower, the 
eager glow faded from the hunter’s face. 


“No, I GUESS NOT!” he declared. 


The last Mrs. Schmoke saw of him, he was 
legging it toward a happier hunting ground. 
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MYSTERIOUS 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
Mother quail and youngster. 


Mysterious losses among northern grouse, 
Hungarian partridges, and quail may be 
caused by vitamin deficiency, according to 
Albert M. Day, Director, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

This opinion was expressed following in- 
tensive studies carried on by Ralph B. 
Nestler, biologist, at the Service’s Patuxent 
Research Refuge at Bowie, Md., on vitamin 
A requirements of bobwhite quail for breed- 
ing, growth, and maintenance. Three gene- 
rations of pen-reared bobwhites, totaling 
2,244 birds, were used in the studies, and 
the research so conducted that the effect of 
a deficiency in the first generation could be 
traced through the third generation. 

During the course of these nutrition ex- 
periments on America’s most popular upland 
game bird it was learned that amounts of 
vitamin A stored in the liver of the quail 
lasted only a limited time, and unless the 
bird had access to food containing required 
amounts of the vitamin or carotene, it soon 
became weak and helpless. 

Significantly, the experiment showed that 
even though the birds might be in plump 
condition and with crops full of food, it 
was still possible for them to be dying from 
avitaminosis, or vitamin deficiency. 

The tests demonstrated that breeding 
quail required about 6,000 international 
units of vitamin A per pound of their 
diet; growing stock needed 3,000-4,000 units; 
and at least 2,500 units were necessary in 
winter for maintenance. 

A deficiency of vitamin A, it was shown, 
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had far-reaching effects; it affected the 
survival of the breeders, the number of 
eggs laid, the hatching of the eggs, and 
even the survival of the offspring regard- 
less of the quantity of the vitamin in the 
latter’s diet. 

Directly applicable to northern condi- 
tions is Mr. Nestler’s conclusion that yel- 
lcw corn is the only commercial cereal that 
contains appreciable amounts of carotene, 
the plant source of vitamin A. Thirty-five 
percent of yellow corn in the quail’s diet 
wll supply the least necessary quantity of 
carotene to maintain life, according to Mr. 
Nestler. 

Eecause all sources of vitamin A, or 
carotene, in the wild are scarce in winter, 
the Service is encouraging the growth, in 
hedgerows, of wild foods rich in carotene 
which are acceptable to quail. Stalks of 
yellow corn should be left standing in the 
fields, with the ears partially husked and 
bent downward so the quail can reach them 
easily. Greens, such as kale, which are 
rich in vitamins and can survive under 
freezing conditions, may be planted. 


In light of the facts developed through 
this research, Service scientists suspect that 
a deficiency of vitamin A may be respon- 
sible for the failure of many restocking 
programs which utilize pen-reared quail. 
Likewise, a scarcity of vitamin A may be 
a potent factor in the periodic fluctuation 
in the population of wild quail and the 
shrinkage of their natural range. 


The results of this experiment, which were 
delivered in a paper by Mr. Nestler at the 
recent North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence held in New York City, may find wide 
application among game bird breeders and 
conservation departments. The penrearing 
of quail is rather a sizeable business, ac- 
cording to the Service. In 1940 there were 
711 licensed quail breeders and more than 
325,000 bobwhites were propagated on State 
farms or on private farms cooperating with 
the States, and over 62,000 live quail were 
purchased by the States. 


The Service is continuing its investiga- 
tions of vitamin A in collaboration with 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission and 
the Cooperative Wildlife Research Units in 
both Alabama and Virginia. Tests are now 
being run on wild quail to ascertain their 
storage of vitamin A. 





BOOK 


Food or Famine, the Challenge of Erosion, by 
Ward Shepard. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. $3.00. 

The Dustbowl woke America and the world to 
the fact that humanity’s basic capital—the soil— 
is being blown away and washed into the rivers 
at a cataclysmic rate. 

But this book is no mere catalogue of destruc- 
tion. Starting from the basic fact that world- 
wide soil erosion is an ominous threat to civili- 
zation, the author systematically raises and sys- 
tematically answers the question, what are we 
going to do about it? Rejecting sentimental propa- 
ganda, he gives us sound, common-sense solu- 
tions to soil conservation problems that are as old 
as time. 

The author is well qualified to give this infor- 
mation. He has specialized in large-scale enter- 
prises of soil, forest and water conservation. He 
served many years in the Forest Service, was for- 
merly on the faculty of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Public Administration, and is now a 
conservationist in the Indian Service. 


REVIEWS 


Conserving Soil and Moisture in Orchards and 
Vineyards, pamphlet of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, by John T. Bregger, Senior Soil Con- 
servationist, Erosion Control Practices Division 
and Grover I. Brown, Principal Agronomist, 
Agronomy Division, Soil Conservation Service 


In this informative pamphlet the authors explain 
contour planting and contour and strip cultivation 
of orchards and vineyards. They discuss mulching 
the soil between the trees and tell which plants 
are most suitable for vegetable ground cover. 


Brief but prudent information is given on the 
subjects of farm ponds and reservoirs, irrigation 
in orchard soil conservation, application of con- 
servation measures to non-contour orchards and 
adaptation of conservation practices to fruit and 
nut species. 


This pamphlet is well worth reading not only 
for orchard and vineyard owners, but for any 
person interested in soil conservation and the 
control of soil erosion. 











“Mamma, mamma, wake up! Why does papa 
always carry his shoes in his hands when he 
comes home from his gunning club meetings?” 


BOOK REVIEW 


Countryman Press (A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y.) 
has, in the last year, produced two books that, 
in format and content, take rank among the top- 
flight volumes of any sportsman’s library. 

Shotgunning in the Uplands and Shotgunning in 
the Lowlands give the sportsman reader the un- 
beatable combination of Ray Holland and Lynn 
Bogue Hunt. Mr. Holland, a gunner of wide ex- 
perience himself, has the ability to write of the 
sport in the humorously rugged vein that gunners 
understand. Much accurate information on up- 
land game and waterfowl with practical sugges- 
tions as how best to gather them into the bag, 
are contained in these interesting stories. The 
two volumes, small quarto in size, are fine ex- 
amples of American bookmaking and remind one 
of some of the publications of the late Derrydale 
Press. Lynn Hunt has supplied eight paintings, 
reproduced in full color, for each book. Besides 
these plates there are many of his characteristic 
pen drawings scattered through the pages. I felt 
that the offset work left something to be desired 
in the reproduction of a few of the paintings, but 
on the whole these are the handsomest sports- 
men’s books that I have seen for a number of 
years at anywhere near the price asked—seven 
dollars fifty each. 


Very shortly this same Countryman Press is to 
bring out a book dealing with the life and work 
of America’s finest painter of big game, Carl 
Rungius. I understand that William J. Schaldach 
of Currents and Eddies fame, is to handle the 
letterpress, a job which he should execute ably. 
However, any book with colored reproductions of 
Mr. Rungius’ paintings of moose, caribou and big 
horn needs nothing further to make it a success. 
Were Theodore Roosevelt alive this book would 
have top priority in his library. 


HAMHEAD HOGG 


By S. A. Orr and R. G. Rodkey 





That’s the first shot 


“Pll say there isn’t. 
I've had today!” 
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BALLAD OF A BEAR HUNTER 


By KATHRYN W. MEALS 
Division of Public Information 


Ima Hunter bought a gun 

She thought that hunting would be fun— 
Not for the squirrel, deer or hare 

Our Ima wished to shoot a bear. 


Into the north woods Ima came 
With gun in hand to stalk big game 
And a red cap upon her hair 

For Ima thought she’d bag a bear. 


Into the woods each day she’d go 
In spite of icy winds and snow 

On the third day her luck was rare 
For Ima thought she saw a bear. 


No safety rules made Ima stop 

She aimed and fired and heard him drop 
For joy she jumped into the air 

To think that she had killed a bear. 


And in another second’s fraction 
She hurried to the scene of action 
And saw her quarry lying there 
Alas! She had not shot a bear! 


She learned to her chagrin and grief 
Her trophy was a tired old beef 
From some nearby farmyard astray 
And now she had a fine to pay. 


That night around the campfire’s glare 
She lied, and said she’d shot a bear 
But hunters wise she could not fool 
They knew she only shot the bull. 


The moral—nimrods wise and cute 
Will always look before they shoot 
For hunters who play safe, they say 
Will live to hunt another day. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Parade of the Animal Kingdom by Robert 
Hegner and Jane Z. Hegner. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. $3.95. 

Here is an unusual natural history of animal: 
clearly and simply written for all who wish to 
know something about the modes of life and ac- 
tivities of the animals they see or read about. 
The authors have chosen representatives from 
each large group in the animal kingdom, arranged 
in order of their complexity for Amoeba to 
Man. 

The authors take pains to tell what most people 
want to know about animals—how a certain ani- 
mal looks, where it lives, how it protects, where 
and how it obtains its food, how it reproduces. 
how it passes the winter and how it affects 
human welfare. 

This book contains 743 of the best photographic 
illustrations of living animals in their native 
haunts. 

Dr. Hegner has spent over forty years as a 
student and teacher of the science of animals, 
and has had personal experience with many of 
the animals described in the book. He has written 
several of the most successful textbooks and 
reference books in zoology and contributed over 
150 articles on animals to scientific and popular 
magazines. 


1. Don’t overload the boat. 

2. Never stand up or change seats in a 
boat. 

3. Stay with the boat. In the event it 
overturns, cling to it until help arrives. 

4. Always row toward shore at the first 
sign of a storm. 

5. Take the advice of the man who rents 
you the boat. He knows the hazards and 


conditions. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
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Answers to What’s Wrong 


1. One of the extraordinary peculiarities of 
the prong-horn antelope is its habit of shed- 
ding the horns every fall and developing new 
horns over the remaining bony core. 


2. Nighthawks have large white patches in 
each wing and a white bar across the tail about 
midway of its length. 


3. Robin fledglings have black spotted breasts, 
an indication that they are thrushes. 


4. Bluebirds nest in holes in trees, fence posts, 
ete, 
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BEAR ELECTROCUTES SELF 


There is something new under the sun, 
judging from a fantastic, but true, story 
that came out of the Rockton area of Clear- 
field County recently. 

Here’s the story, as related by Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Company workmen: 

At approximately 10:30 o’clock Saturday 
night the Rockton area was plunged into 
total darkness when the 2200-volt double- 
wire lines that carry electric current to the 
area “went out.” 

Pennsylvania Electric Company crews 
from DuBois began an immediate investiga- 
tion to learn the cause of the trouble and 
at 5 o'clock Sunday morning found it—an 
80-pound bear that had been electrocuted by 
the power lines because, it is presumed, he 
was too “nosey.” 

The bear, thoroughly cooked and very 
dead, was removed from the wires and elec- 
tric service was restored to the area. 

Joe Barkley, of Punxsutawney, secretary 
of the Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Assn., 
opines that the bear, a 1945 cub, heard a 
“leak” on the power line and, mistaking it 
for the buzzing of bees, made the fatal 
error of climbing a pole and coming in con- 
tact with the wires. 

A breakfast of bear steaks was available 
to those who were at the scene of the 
electrocution Sunday morning. 


Lansdowne police appeared in a new role 
May 22 when they were called upon to trap 
a game animal which had entered a local 
home. 

When Miss Helen Heaney returned to her 
place of residence, 30 South Lansdowne 
avenue, she noticed a dark ball-like object 
in the doorway, which quickly unwound 
itself as she opened the door and scurried 
into the apartment ahead of her. 

She notified the police who found the 
intruder to be a possum. They trapped it, 
then took it to the woods along Darby 
Creek, where they set it free. 


Three Springfield Township young men 


thought that they had seen everything 
screwey in the Bob Hope-Bing Crosby 
movie at the Yorktown Theatre, Elkins 


Park, Sunday night. Before they reached 
home they were to see another dizzy epi- 
sode and it wasn’t in the movies. 

Driving east on Church road at Paper- 
mill road, William Johnson of Barren Hill, 
and two companions, Frank P. Stanton, Jr., 
and Pvt. Harry Reynolds, both of Oreland, 
were startled by the sudden appearance of a 
shadow moving in their path. 

Before Johnson could swerve the car 
there was a terrific impact and the machine 
slowed to a stop. The men found a 150- 
pound doe deer had rammed their car and 
had been instantly killed. 

The radiator of the car was virtually 
wrenched loose and wrapped around the 
motor. Lights, bumper and fenders were 
smashed. The car was so badly damaged 
that it had to be towed away. 


“While returning to headauarters one evening 
I saw 10 elk in one herd on the West Hick’s 
Run road about two miles from the refuge 
headquarters. One of them was a yearling which 
shows there is some reproduction.’-—Game Pro- 
tector George E. Sprankle, Clearfield, April 1946. 
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1. Four dandies killed at Spring Brook by the Old Forge Sports- 
men’s Association. 2. J. H. Nickolson of the Cambria County Sports- 
men’s Association, holding the first fox killed on a drive by that 
organization. Nearly 300 members of the club participated. 3. Joseph 
Stefanides of Swoyersville, with nice 6-point, 150-pounder killed in 
Luzerne County. 4. Fred D. Couermo, Bucks Co., with 185-lb. buck 
killed near Colebury. 5. This trophy is the proud possession of Bill 
Stephens, Indiana, Pa. The head has 37 points, 26 of which are 
over an Inch long. It weighed over 200 Ibs. and was killed near 
Dilltown, Pa. 6. After 18 years of deer hunting, Walter Blakely, of 
Indiana, Pa., made it a good one. One hour before the end of the 
season he killed the 33-point buck shown. Mr. Bagley was hunting 
on Yellow Creek, Indiana Co. 7. When Paul W. Laubach, of Lock 
Haven, shot his deer one antler fell off; the other dropped off on the 





way home. 8. A nice bruin bagged near Germania by Paul Guyton 
and Thomas Madden of Pittsburgh, and Wm. Hanning, of Wheeling, 
W. Va. 9. A nice one bagged by Joe Douglass, of Marienville. 10. Wm. 
D. Knight, Columbia, and _ trophy. 11. Some members of Herbert 
Wharton’s hunting camp, Glenshaw, Pa. Left to right: Mr. Wharton, 
Glenshaw; Harry Crawford, Kelley Station; Ray and Jim Fink, Du Bois; 
John Vesel, Millvale, and Robert Adams, Oakdale. 12. Edward Graf, 
Pittsburgh, sent us this fine photo of the members of his hunting 


party. 13. Thomas D. Owens, of Pittsburgh, and nice white-tail 
14. Carl Wagner, Cleveland, Ohio, and _ trophy. 15. Bruce Schnure, 


Dean Schnure, and Sam Schnure of Northumberland, with bucks 
they killed in Union County. 16. Dean Schnure with the three beavers 
caught in Pine Creek 





Pennsylvania Owls 


Beginning this issue we plan to run a series of four drawings of Pennsylvania Birds of Prey 
by William Montagna, former Cornell University student of ornithology. These paintings, which 
were executed several years ago, will be used subsequently to illustrate a little bulletin on the 
hawks and owls which the Game Commission plans to publish in the not too distant future. 


Wiliam Montagna 


Top, left to right: Screech Owl (gray phase); Barred Owl; Great Horned Owl. Center: 
Barn Owl. Bottom: Snowy Owl; Long-eared Owl; Short-eared Owl. 








